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No book of the Bible is more twisted from its 
meaning by popular quotations, than the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. Every reader who would unlock the 
treasures of that book needs a key to its narrative. 
Professor Coit proffers such a Key; and its fitness to 
the lock will doubtless be tested by many. 


“Each man’s chimney is his golden-milestone,” from 
that he must measure his relations to every other 
source of profit or pleasure. Home is the starting 
point of life, of duty, of privilege. Whatever pro- 
motes an understanding of the ways of making home 
happy and helpful to all who are in it or of it, is a 
blessing to all. President Bascom has thoughts and 
hints for many readers, this week, in his words on 
“The Fellowship of the Family.” 


In the window of a Philadelphia tobacco store, is 
a life-size figure of the American eagle made entirely 
of cigars. It is an ingenious contrivance ; and its 
symbolism is not inappropriate. Young America, 
especially of the spread-eagle type, is well represented 
by a cigar. The lad who has a cigar in his mouth 
counts himself a fair representati<s of the Republic ; 
and the real representatives of the Republic are 
pretty sure to have a cigar in their mouth. The 
Philadelphia tobacco dealer deserves credit for his 
ingenuity ; but the citizens of the Republic are not 
to be congratulated that the tobacco dealer has made 
so good a hit in his sign-making. A cigar-covered 
eagle may answer very well over our heads in the 
sruoke of battle ; but in these days of piping-peace his 








bill and talons are tearing the vitals out of young and 
old in our Republic. 

A man’s name appended to a letter of recommen- 
dation, or printed on a list of trustees, or board of 
directors, certainly ought to stand for his whole 
moral character. And yet men will give more 
thought sometimes, to the signing of a small check, 
than to the bestowal of the benefit of their names in 
matters involving lives and souls. Those who would 
reject with scorn any attempt at bribery, may 
apparently be purchased by a free copy of a book, 
or a bit of flattery, or an assurance that it “won't 
cost anything.” A conservative New York daily, 
in noticing a recent exposure of charitable misman- 
agement under a one-man power, sternly suggests that 
punishment should follow not only the direct super- 
intendent, in such a case, but also those honorary 
overseers who give the use of their names without 
due investigation, and do not withdraw those names 
when satisfied of error. It is a mere truism to say 
that a name ought to stand for a man, with all his 
present and prospective character; but if pride and 
honor cannot put this axiom into practice, legal 
assistance would possibly be beneficial. 


Early rising is sometimes a good thing, and then 
again it isn’t. It depends very much on what your 
business is, and what is your temperament. If you 
are @ newspaper carrier or a milkman, or if you are 
a factory hand or a farmer, you will have to get up 
early ; so you will if you live in the country and 
must take an early train into town: there is no 
doubt about your duty in such a case. And if you 
are a cold-blooded man, with no nerves, you can as 
well get up as lie abed in the morning. But if you 
are a person of nervous organization, of hot blood ; 
if you are inclined to keep at work as long as you are 
awake, and can find rest only when you are asleep ; 
especially if your work is brain work, and you can 
choose your hours for it,—it may be that early rising 
would be gross imprudence on your part. Many a 
child who needs sleep in the morning is persistently 
started out of bed by its parents, to its permanent 
detriment of body and mind. And again many a 
parent who needs sleep in the morning is persistently 
started out of bed by its early-rising child, to the 
parent’s discomfort, and to the detriment of both 
parent and child. To “rise with the lark and lie 
down with the lamb” is unquestionably a good rule 
for the lower orders of creation ; but some of us are 
very different from both larks and lambs, and need 
different hours of getting up and lying” down. The 
best thing for each of us to do, is to do the best thing 
for each of us—whatever that may be; and not to let 
lambs and larks settle the rule for us severdlly. 

With all the spiritual help that is assured to the 
child of God from God himself, the humana nature 
craves human sympathy. Every human sou! shrinks 
from the thought of being utterly misunderstood by 
all its fellows. While our Lord was still in the flesh, 
he had this sense of human need; and his Father 
recognized it, and considered it in infinite tenderness. 
It has been suggested that this truth gives an added 
significance to the coming to Jesus, of Moses and 
Elijah, on the Mount of Transfiguration. Jesus had 
found, now that his earthly trials and sufferings were 


approaching their culmination, that his chosen and 
best loved disciples failed to understand him, or to 
be in fullest sympathy with him. Then, not only 
was he privileged to hear the approving voice of his 
Father, from heaven, but there came to him from the 
saints in glory two of those who had been in the 
flesh, and had known its weaknesses and wants, and 
who were now partakers of the joys beyond. They 
spoke with him understandingly, and in sympathy, of 
his approaching sufferings and death. And if Jesus 
Christ had this need, and was thus comforted, how 
plain is our duty to meet, as fully as we can, the 
longing of our fellows for human sympathy and its 
help and cheer! No duty is more explicitly en- 
joined in the Christian disciple than this. “ Rejoice 
with them that rejoice; weep with them that weep.” 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.” But even Jesus had only a brief season 
of this communion with kindred spirits—with those 
who understood him perfectly. “A disciple is not 
above his master, nor a servant above his lord.” In 
the lack of human sympathy, and in the failure to 
be understood, you are a sufferer with Christ, and a 
sharer in his experiences of earthly trial ; and “ inas- 
much as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, 
rejoice ; that at the revelation of his glory also ye 
may rejoice with exceeding joy.” 
“Oh! ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below ; 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
' Bids the sweet fountains flow : 


For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given,— 

Ob! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 
Or, lift them unto heaven.” 





TO-MORROW A NEW DAY. 


Paganism, at its best estate, was master only of the 
day ; Christianity is heir also of to-morrow. The 
motto of the one was, Seize to-day, forget the future ; 
that of the other is, Redeem this present time, God’s 
eternal years are yours also. The one method found 
its solace in looking back upon the restfulness of a 
transfigured past; the other draws its courage from a 
steady look forward to the glory that is to be revealed. 

This trustfulness in the morrow, this confidence 
that the future is to excel the past, is inwrought into 
the Christian Teutonic nations as it never before was 
inwrought into any people. Wherever the Germanic 
race goes, it carries with it this proverb, “To-morrow 
is a new day.” It is a sturdy saying. It carries the 
ring of conflict with it. It tells of hard fighting, 
ended, at the close of the day, wearily but not 
ingloriously; it speaks of unfailing courage and of 
renewed strength which shrink not before the battles 
of to-morrow. Wherever you meet with it, in Sua- 
bian peasant-sopg or in Scottish folk-saying, it is 
»cheery with the breath of hope. 

Such a motto as this is fit to be a watchword, to be 
whispered under one’s breath in the time when failure 
seems certain and despair is nighest. ‘This sturdy 
expectancy of renewed strength for the renewed 
fight should be the constant mental attitude of the 
Christian. It is the believer only, who is assured that 
he is fighting on the winning side; only he can look 
with faith and trust into the unknown future. He 
may, or he may not, avail himself of the glorious 
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privilege which is his,—the privilege of complete 
trustfalness for all the days ; but to him only is such 
a privilege ever granted. 

There is, indeed, a sense in which those who are 
not believers have trust for the future; but such 
trust as is theirs is akin either to indifference or to 
despair. It is voiced in such sayings as these, ‘‘ The 
sunrise never failed us yet;” “ The shadow that 
falleth has spared us yet.” It mever gets beyond that 
“yet.” It is based on no sure promise ; it is built on 
no eternal foundation. It never takes hold upon a 
Person ; it looks upon life as a game of chance, and 
concerns itself with calculating the chances that yet 
remain to it. In point of fact, this pseudo-trust is 
no trust at all. It may be a fair deduction from the 
mortality tables, or a just statement of the comparative 


statistics of lunacy, or a not-unsupported belief in 


the permanency of the great land-masses ; but it is 
not trust. The faith which is as sure of the future as 
it is of the past, is not to be won by peering through 
the astronomer's telescope; it is not born beneath 
the scalpel of the anatomist. Trust, to be trust, 
must be fixed upon a person. 

The confidence that to-morrow will bring new 
opportunities and new blessings is based upon the 
promises of God. “See,” said Jesus to his learners 
“T am with you all the days till the completion of the 
age.” He who believes that promise, will be sure that 
no day which comes to him can bring with it a task 
beyond his strength. He will cling simply to the 
Saviour, drawing from him the grace which his 
weakness needs. From the Fountain of mercies, 
he will draw new mercies for every new day. 

One of the things which harass and thwart many a 
young worker is the restraining influence of the past. 
Dead voices have prescribed the way in which men 
shall walk ; dead hands stretch out of the past to 
shape the youth’s course. In every walk of life, the 
influence of those who are dead and gone, the harvest 
or the aftermath of their thoughts and deeds, the 
unwritten customs and traditions as well as the duly 
sealed and attested documents, bind and shape those 
who are least conscious of it. And so is it with the 
individual life. The past is apt to be reproduced in 
the présent. Old habits of action, old modes of 
thought, are apt to perpetuate themselves. Many a 
one seems hopelessly bound to-day in the chains which 
he himself forged yesterday. 

From this tyranny of the past, in so far as it is a 
tyranny, and in so far as it is hurtful, the gospel of 
Christ—the gospel of the new, day—comes as the 
deliverer. Wherever the influence of the past is 
healthy, Christianity preserves it, and gives it a place 
in its treasury of things old and new; but wherever 
that influence is baleful and pernicious, the gospel 
brings with it a charm before which old things pass 
away and all things become new. Itis this perpetual 
newness of the message and grace of Christ that 
makes both so suitable to all times, to all places, to 
all circumstances, and to all people. Whenever the 
old has fairly broken down under its own weight, 
then is the time for the gospel to intervene and trans- 
form everything by its renewing power. 

You have been a great sinner. All your life long 
you have followed your own paths and wrought out 
your own plans, And now at last you stand amidst 
your broken enterprises and your baffled hopes. 
You realize, as you never did before, your own im- 
potence in face of the eternal verities. You are con- 
fusedly conscious of a ruined to-day. You are with- 
out God and without hope. 

“You look to heayen, 

So dim and far, 

And you see not the light 
Of one pitying star, 

And the earth lies barren 
And cold around, 

And a murmur of misery 
Comes from the ground, 

And the dirge of your soul 
Is in every sound,” 

In the midst of all this wreck and ruin, what 
remains to you? To-morrow can be a new day to 











you; it will be if you so choose. Turn in the even- 
ing of this disastrous day to the Saviour who has 
been waiting for you so long, and in restful trustful- 
ness pillow your head this night upon his breast. 
To-morrow will be anewday. The cloud which your 
iniquities had raised between you and the Sun of 
Righteousness will have passed away. The world on 
which your eyes will open, will be a new creation. 
To-morrow you start a new Adam in a new Eden, to 
live a new life. 

You are a believer. You are trying earnestly to 
follow in Jesus’ footsteps and to fight his battles. 
But to-day, as you look back upon the long contest, 
it seems as if all your fighting had not sufficed to 
advance you one step beyond the perilous verge of 
defeat. The forces seem to have been equally 
matched, your best efforts have enabled you barely 
to hold your ground. And now the strife of to-mor- 
row looms up, and you feel as if you had not a particle 
of strength wherewith to face the renewed battle. 
Take courage. To-morrow’s strength will come to- 
morrow. 

“ Pray, pray, pray,— 
Ever keep on praying ; 
In the brightest, darkest day, 
Still his voice obeying. 
Never from the gates of prayer, 
, Turn with doubting sorrow ; 
For the One who standeth there 
May answer thee, to-morrow,” 
The morning is a new beginning. To-morrow you 
will start even. Having done,all, you stand. You 
have not been defeated, and you will not be. The 
Lord knoweth how to deliver them that are his. The 
grace of Christ will be made perfect in your weak- 
ness. Wait patiently for the Lord; your victory is 
assured. Thank God, and take courage. 

There is another sense in which we all must await 
the morrow. We have seen loved ones gathered into 
the darkness of the tomb, and we have tried with 
eager questioning eyes to pierce into the beyond. It 
may be that a sense of infinite loss, and a fear that, 
after all, death may be an unending sleep, have 
fallen upon us in the first reaction of our grief. We 
scarcely dare to hope that there can be any end to 
the separation which we feel so keenly. 

“O loved ones lying far away, 
What word of love can dead lips send ? 
O wasted dust! O senseless clay ! 
Is this the end? Is this the end?” 


It is in such a crisis as this that the assurance that 
no endless night awaits the believing dead, that to- 
morrow is for them, as for us, a new day, comes to 
the heart with comforting force. The Lord will 
bring with him those who sleep. And when they 
awake they shall be satisfied with his likeness. 

So the lesson which we have to learn is one of 
simple trustfulness. Every lesson comes to that at 
last. It is not an easy lesson to learn, but he who 
has learned it has found the secret of a happy life. 
Like a benediction from One unseen, taking the 
sting from all doubts, dissipating all cares, calming 
all sorrows, redolent of faith and hope and love, 
abide, as the deepest experience of the Christian lite, 
these words: “ Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
Thee.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is a great temptation to decide for ourselves, or 
to have it decided for us, beforehand, what doctrines and 
what duties we ought to find in the Bible, and then go t» 
the Bible to find them there. It is such an easy way of 
settling troublesome questions ; and then, again, it is the 
old traditional way. It was the way that the Pharisees 
had in the days of our Lord. It was q venerable and 
a venerated mode in their time. This International plan 
of Bible study has made havoc of that method; but 
there are those who still long for the old plan. A New 
York teacher writes: — 

Would it not be well to have our International lessons for 
one year arranged by topics? It would be something like a 
revival of our old system of “ proof texts” which prevailed 
before uniform lessons were introduced. I would urge (and I 
wish you would if you agree with me) the International Com- 
mittee to take up the leading doctrines of the Bible, and allow 





several Sabbathgfor the consideration of each. First, I would 
devote three months to the divinity of Christ ; and then follow 
with the immortality of the soul, salvation by faith, ete., and 
teach the youngest to put it down in black and white, and to 
know what he believes, and why. 

No! In our opinion, emphatically No. And one rea- 
son for our opposing this Lot’s-wife movement is because 
it would be a revival of the old system “ which prevailed 
before uniform lessons were introduced.” We don’t 
want a return to that system. The present mode is in 
every aspect a vast improvement on it. Our children do 
know the Bible, do know its facts, do know its doctrines, 
as their parents and their grandparents did not. They 
know what they believe and why they believe it, as their 
forerunners—or as the old backsliders—did not. Afier 
all, it is better to go to the Bible to find out its plain 
teachings, than to decide beforehand what to believe and 
why, and then hunt the Bible for helps to our notions of 
truth and duty. The present direction is the right one. 
On to the mountains; and let old Sodom burn! 

Although we have spoken out with the utmost plain- 
ness against the shameful course of our nation concerning 
the Indians and the Chinese, we have had hardly a word 
of protest from those of our readers who live nearest the 
one or the other of these persecuted classes. Now, how- 
ever, a correspondent from Poriland, Oregon, takes us to 
task on the Cifinese question. He says: 

Could you live where you might become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Chinese, in all their habits and customs, 
you would, without doubt, change your mind as evidenced by 
the remarks in your recent note on that subject. While I can- 
not and will not see a Chinaman ill-treated by any one, I can 
assure you that the sentiment on this coast against them is not 
the outgrowth of hoodlumism in ahy sense, and it is little short 
of an insult to many good Christian people to so consider it. 

We understand very well that the opposition to the 
Chinese, West and East, comes with most power from 
persons who ought to know better and do better; that it 
is by no means confined to the lower classes: but that 
makes it none the less shameful ; none the lessasin. As 
to a personal acquaintance with the subject, the writer 
of this note has studied it with interest for years. He 
has carefully read the testimony and arguments of those, 
on both sides of the question, who have most familiarity 
with it. He has visited the Pacific coast, and hunted up 
the worst aspects of the lowest depths of the Chinese 
quarters. He knows that the Chinese have no truer 
friends, no warmer advocates, than are found among the 
n blest Christian men and women of California and 
Oregon and Nevada. He knows, moreover, that the 
missionaries to China—those who know the Chinese as 
they are—are as a unit in their good opinion of the 
Chinese, and in their conviction of the wrong done to 
them in America. The indisputable facts on this subject 
given by ex-minister Seward in the June number of The 
North American Review are more than sufficient to meet 
all the fair arguments ever offered on the other side of 
the question. There are several nationalities pouring in 
their people upon us whose morals and social traits 
generally are not by any means up to those of the Chinese. 
If we are to raise the standard of our incoming population, 
it must be done by discriminating against individuals—not 
races, Our iniquitous Chinese law strikes against some 
men as good as any of those who voted for it or approve 
it now that it isalaw. The disgraceful policy of that 
measure will yet be recognized by the best of those who 
consented to it. It stands as an insult to our claimed 
Christian civilization. 


How willing men are to follow Jesus when they think 
Jesus is going their way! If there is one thing that 
wine-drinkers are ready to commend in the life of Jesus, 
it is his miracle at Cana of Galilee. Z'hat was wonder- 
working after their mind. Here comes an illustration 
of this sort of discipleship from Indiana. A correspond- 
ent in that region writes : 

A question has arisen here, and is helping to keep some from 
signing the temperance pledge; ’tis this: Did Jesus make fer- 
mented or intoxicating wine at the marriage feast in Cana? 
Also, were there any wines in use at that day that were not 
intoxicating? Please givé us your judgment and authority on 
the subject. 

To be frank with our correspondent, we have no posi- 
tive information about that miracle, outside of the Bible 
text. The text says, that that wine was made of water, 
and that it was drawn off {rom the stone pots as soon as 
it was poured into them. Not much time for fermentation 
there. If any man wants to limit his abstinence pledges 
to the fair bounds of that miracle, he can safely pledge 
himself against all liquors—except wine that-is made 
exclusively of water which has not been allowed to stand 
over night. Why wouldn’t that be a good compromise 
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for our Indiana friends? Whether there were any wines 
in that day—not made exclusively of water—which were 
non-intoxicating, is a much disputed point. For our 
part, we see no special importance in the controversy, 
whichever way it were settled. One thing is very sure; 
there were wines in that day which were intoxicating, 
and Jesus never commanded his disciples to drink them. 
He even commended John the Baptist—who was an 
out and out total abstinence man—as the greatest man 
of all time up to that day. There are wines in the 
present day which sre intoxicating; and we do not 
know of a single commandment in the Bible, or of any 
fair inference from the Bible, which forbids our letting 
them wholly and absolutely alone. In the absence of any 
positive commandment to drink wine, we think that all 
such wines—all intoxicating drinks whatsoever—ought 
to be let alone. But if one of our Indiana friends feels 
bound by the example of the miracle at Cana of Gali'ee, 
why then let him follow it to the letter. Let him set six 
water-pots of stone, containing two or three firkins 
apiece ; fill them with water up to the brim; then draw 
off and drink to the last drop. Having done this, he 
would certainly be inclined to swear off from farther 
drinking. And this would be a great deal more sensible 
than his refusal to sign a pledge before doing this. 


. 





THE HEALING OF HATE. 
BY WILLIAM H, HAYNE. 


Hatred within the hearts of men, 
Lurks like an adder in its den,— 
Or like a tarn, in blackness hid, 
Beside a frowning pyramid. 





Its sluggish waters foully roll 

The slush of sin against the soul,— 
And soon the mire becomes a clod 

No hand may break, save that of God. 


. 


From heavenly heights a voice is heard, 
And the dark tarn is strangely stirred :— 
The hardened mire, by Love enticed, 
Melts ’neath the tender touch of Christ. 





THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE FAMILY. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


Unity is always addressed to the mind, and is, we 
believe, the product of mind only. Things exclude each 
other, stand apart from each other, and are only com- 
bined as they are put together in some structure, or 
gathered up in some purpose, whose relations mind dis- 
cerns. But there is no unity so absolute as that of the 
thoughts with each other. They cohere in the truth, 
and the truth binds them up with an unchangeable bond. 
From this unity of thought there springs the fellowship 
of thoughts in different minds, passing into the more vital 
fellowship of the feelings. The thoughts of many minds, 
the feelings of many hearts, glow and burn with light and 
heat, like innumerable sunbeams gathered at one focus. 
This is fellowship, the highest product of the highest life. 

Fellowship is conditioned on freedom, though freedom 
may not attain to fellowship. Freedom is for the sake of 
that wise, virtuous, concurrent action that issues in fel- 
lowship, and ultimately binds all hearts to the throne of 
grace. The first point at which we may hope to see this 
growing covered is the household. Physical, social, 
spiritual forces all concur to secure organization at this 
centre. When we labor for the kingdom of heaven, the 
labor nearest to us, and that which most immediately 
blesses us, is the fellowship of the family. This union is 
incipient in the union of husband and wife. How 
manifold, how extended, how constraining, are the 
influences that converge in this first term of social 
organism. While they work low down, in solid strength 
among the basal physical facts of our constitution, they 
also rise high up among its spiritual inspirations. The 
full freedom of reciprocal, supplementary and concurrent 
powers, drawn on toward the same and sufficient ends, 
and awakened into new truthfulness and affection at 
each step of advance, is the primary idea of this fellow- 
ship of the husband with the wife, as both feel the 
spiritual forces that sweep them on in one orbit. 

Out of this first fellowship of the household there 
springs the second fellowship,—that between parents and 
children, The success with which all the subtile con- 
ditions of order in the household have been handled will 
disclose itself in the unity of life between parents and 
children. The spiritual life of the parent should be as 
truly parental as his physical life, and send out in 
vigorous growth from itself and with itself the lives of 
children. The physical circumstances of childhood, in 
the entire dependence they involve, and the long period 





they cover, concur as conditions in this unity of intel- 


lectual life, and this steady transfer of spiritual life. 
Nearly one-third of the life of the child is given to the 
parent, to simply make firm the complex and interwoven 
fibers by which the two Jay hold of each other and lay 
hold of the world. 

This fellowship is one of enjoyments. Those lives 
should begin at once to flow together in the sportive 
impulses of childhood. The hilarity of play will so soften 
and warm the soil that many seeds will begin to push in 
it. Parents lose the first condition of unity who do not 
make themselves habitual partakers in the pleasures of 
their children. A cardinal quality in good play is that it 
is fair play. If the parent is not at liberty to neglect the 
enjoyments of his child, or put tasks upon him which cut 
them needlessly short, no more is he at liberty to sacrifice 
his own enjoyments in securing those of his children. 
Self-denial on the part of the parent may easily teach 
the child selfishness, not self-denial. The parent is to 
maintain the rights of the parent for the sake of the child. 
He may not humble his position into unworthy service 
by affection, any more than turn it into exaction by 
passion. Fellowship must ever rest on terms of fairness. 
That balance and equipoise between person and person, 
which we express by justice, must be firmly maintained 
under all our good-will. Indeed, good-will loses its 
starting point and its measure unless it ever implies and 
retains its own unmistakable rights. No worse lesson is 
ever taught the child than forgetfulness or exaction 
manifes'ed toward parents. The parent that loads him- 
self, and allows the child to load him, with all burdens, 
calls out negligence and contempt in place of obedience 
and reverence ; and bestows love of so poor an order that 
in the transfer it is transformed into selfishness. “A 
mother’s boy” is rank, succulent, and fibreless; the 
product of too much feeding and too much fondling. 
Children are to share the pleasures of parents, and parents 
the pleasures of children, with mutual and endless con- 
cession. So may we escape “such sarsenet chidings as 
tender mothers give to spoiled children.” 

The household is also to seek terms of concord in com- 
mon work, A large part, often the larger part of the 
labors of parents are for children ; yet they frequently find, 
or think they find, so little time for the skillful application 
of this labor as to make much of it of very little value. 
It is easier to labor for the child, aside from the child, 
than it is to Jabor with him. Yet the great thing is, that 
parent and child shall work side by side with common 
interest for common ends. To meet the duties of life 
easily, cheerfully, in the fellowship of good-will, is a 
supreme lesson of life. Our present discipline is framed 
on labor more than onanything elise. This is its skeleton 
of strength. He who does not know how to possess the 
world in work, broadly, usefully, and cheerfully rendered, 
knows nothing to any good purpose. First, to shelter 
the child from labor, and afterward to thrust him on it 
unattended, isa mistake of so grievous a character that 
it often spoils all the well-doing that accompanies it. 
The earlier times, in which the child took up the rank 
and the occupation of the parent, were animated by a 
wise instinct. Better our times, but not better if the 
children are left to grow here or there remotely from the 
parental stock, like wind-scattered seeds. All the 
lessons of life are best implanted along the lines of labor. 
Here precept and practice, truths and the facts to which 
the truths pertain, are felted together in a firm fabric that 
can bear use and strain. Least of all can the child be 
robbed of guidance and encouragement as he begins to 
encounter the severe, yet most wholesome, discipline of 
hard work. Fortunate is he who first takes up these 
tasks with others, and in behalf of others. Herein is the 
concord of patience and affection, of muscle knit together 
in strength by a gentle service. Nothing can fully 
reward labor or brace the mind firmly to it but love. 

A third fellowship which gathers in the two already 
given, is a fellowship of thoughts, working thoughts, 
thoughts which we shape with all our moral eneggy, and 
which in turn shape us. As a man thinketh, so is he. 
These thoughts are framed by us along the paths of 
pleasure and the highways of labor. None can truly 
share them but those who travel with us. We may have 
a small change of theory and speculation with which we 
deal with others, but the great obligations of life, its 
notes of hand and its bonds, lie between those who divide 
with us, share and share, our practical and social action, 
and have a common ownership in it. What a relation is 
this, that parents should give to sons and daughters, 
under the weighty laws of descent, their physical outfit 
for life! But this is the first term only ; the second term 
is even greater than it, that we should be parents by the 
spiritual gestation of a score of years of the intellectual 
and spiritual lives of our children. This is to be done by 








a quiet, kindly, almost unconscious fellowship of life; 
thought with thought, affection with affection, springing 
up freely along paths of pleasure and labor. 

A still deeper fellowship of the family is in opening 
upward toward God, and outward toward the community ; 
in making itself a partaker in the fortunes of the world, 
and in turn becoming thoroughly helpful to those for- 
tunes. The child should be born into a definite portion 
of the kingdom of heaven, possessed of functions with 
which he is busy from the outset. Of his offices within 
the household we make no mystery, no more should we 
of those beyond the household. A grand purpose of 
parenthood is to give the child a natural and a definite 
attachment to the world ; a place in the world and a work 
in the world which fall to him as certainly as paterne! 
acres. The cld impulse of primogeniture, though it 
meant far too little, expressed this true dependence. 
Parents are to have in hand beneficent purposes and 
labors for the world, and these are the best inheritance 
they can transmit. This is the lineage of the patriarchs : 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and the twelve sons of Jacob. 

The life of our time tends to individuation. We are 
not to regret it. Life has suffered too much constraint. 
Yet we are to lead it back again with its new possessions 
into higher and firmer fellowship. The fellowship of 
authority is only the remote semblance of the fellowship 
of thought. Freedom, individuality, are first terms in 
this fellowship, as certainly as a clear eye, a quick ear, a 
supple hand, are fitting parts of vigorous physical life. 

In the gentle leading of the household toward this 
grand result, authority is the one element which, never 
lost, must yet perpetually pass with ready transformation 
into higher forms. Authority, as an obtrusive, stern 
fact, will always stand in the way of sympathy. It is a 
barrier both to counsel and good-will, and lives so united 
and so held apart cannot freely mingle. The question 
of authority should be thoroughly disposed of in earliest 
childhood, when dependence is complete, when resent- 
fulness and the sense of injury are quickly washed away 
in a flood of tears; when the affections spring up as spon - 
taneously as flowers in springtime. If obedience becomes 
the early sentiment of the heart and habit of the mind, 
authority in direct assertion will reappear but rarely in 
childhood, and be lost sight of in youth. Later it will 
bear the benign aspect of that reverence and love which 
attend on wisdom and good-will that have gone before us 
all our way thus far. Authority is a stumbling-block to 
most parents in establishing the concord of the house- 
hold, simply because it is not instilled into their own 
minds and the minds of their children early enougli and 
quietly enough, as the primary law of the spiritual world, 
hike gravitation in matter ; and because it expresses more 
the will of the parent than the law of the household. In 
proportion as it asserts itself in particular acts, it begets 
irritation ; in proportion as it sinks deeply into all acts, 
it begets peace. The reticence that so easily separates 
children from parents, and starves out the sentiments ot 
fellowship, is chiefly the result of ill-managed authority, 
slipping away from its central, fundamental and secret 
position, and playing on the surface in an ineffectual and 
exasperating form. The fellowship-of the family is a 
thoroughly organic product, wrought out by subtile and 
profound spiritual impulses. It springs up as life; it 
leads to a higher life; and yields in full at every stage 
the blessings of life. 

University of Wisconsin. 





THE KEY TO ECCLESIASTES. 


BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D 


Too many of the commentators on Ecclesiastes have 
wearied and worried themselves about the title which 
has been given it. We are willing to accept that which 
(even if no more than a tradition) has satisfied the Jews, 
from time immemorial, and, instead of thinking it strained 
or unnatural to call Solomon a preacher, are quite inclined 
to think that, under his circumstances, he became what 
some might call a preacher, and others a lecturer, to al- 
most any extent. For, in the first place, sacred history 
tells us he had very large, very curious, and very craving 
audiences (1 Kings 4: 34), Here we see provision, not 
for audiences merely, but for a long succession of them ; 
so that, in his preparations, we have never wondered that 
Solomon should say, “ Much study is a weariness of the 
flesh.” 

And then as to the subjects on which the great man 
was called to descant. The word “ proverbs” and the 
Book of Proverbs show quite obviously that Solomon 
must have acted the part of a moral and political phi- 
losopher. And was he not, too, a professor of poetry and 
rhetoric? since he probably brought before his hearers 
more than a thousand species of poetical composition, 
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which he doubtless contemplated, not as a hymnologist 
merely, but as an instructor in what Horace might have 
called the art of poetry, and Dr. Campbell the philosophy 
of rhetoric. Then, too, he lectured, not on moral, polit- 
ical, and rhetorical philosophy alone, but on natural 
science also (1 Kings 4; 32, 33). 

That such a range of subjects and such incessant and 
distracting occupation should throw any mind from its 
centre and balance, puff it up with self-conceit, and in- 
cline it to make philosophy the be-all and the end-all of 
mortal man, is anything but surprising, and very far 
from marvelous, That the praise which was showered 
upon him by the lips, sometimes of high rank, and 
ravishing beauty, as in the case of the queen of Sheba, 
should have helped to make him heady and overweening 
and self-persuaded, is what the commonest senre might 
pronounce, not possible only, but inevitable. 

And it really seems as if this was the issue to which 
Solomon’s habitudes reduced him. He was called The 
Wise by everybody. Wisdom, in all the attainable 
branches of human knowledge, was his perpetual thought 
and theme. And, by and by, he came to the conclusion 
that wisdom had a key and a solution for all the circum- 
stances of human history; providentisl and higher in- 
fluences being theoretically, if not practically, laid aside. 
That this was the attitude of his mind when he started 
upon a projected series of inquiries, contemp!ations, and 
resolves (using the word as old Owen Felltham used it, 
for solutions, and not determinations), his own confes- 
sions make clear. It seems curious that so many readers 
forget that Solomon gives himself the clue and key to 
his wondrous book, in the thirteenth verse of his first 
chapter,—“ And I gave my heart to seek and search out, 
by wisdom, concerning all things that are done under 
heaven.” Any sound interpreter knows that if an au- 
thor himself gives the clue or key to his own production, 
it is worth a thousand outside comments. The clue to 
John’s Gospel, in the thirty-first verse of his twentieth 
chapter, is worth a mountain of conjectures piled up by 
self-conceited critics. And so, in Ecclesiastes 1: 13, 
Solomon has told us, clearly and explicitly, what his 
plan was, when he set out upon those researches which 
his book delineates and circumscribes. 

In other words, Solomon gives us a hint of his mind’s 
meanderings, with mortal wisdom as a helmsman. To 
speak in modern language, he gives us his confessions, as 
a self-guided and opinionated explorer; and, unless we 
are hugely mistaken, his pages might (to begin upon) 
supply our self-satisfied and re: kless scientists more food 
for thought and the sobereat contemplation than any 
other portion of the Bible, Perhaps St. Augustine, who 
set out in life as a philosophical schemer, found it so; 
since we cannot refrain from the persuasion that he 
studied Ecclesiastes profoundly, and called the history 
of his own mind his Confessions, remembering and imi- 
tating the Confess'ons of Solomon. 

One of the chief complaints against Ecclesiastes is 
answered immediately by the supposition that in it 
Solomon gives us a history of his mitd’s researches and 
vagaries, as a self-conceited scientist. He looked at 
everything from the standpoint, not of divine, but of 
human inspiration; and human lile and human history 
became an astounding riddle. He could find no resting- 
place for conviction, or for hope, and exclaimed, again 
aud again, in the bitterness of a mind thrown back upon 
its own resources, and sadly disappointed, “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity!” What else could it be? Leave 
God and his providence out of the question, and what 
is human life but an unmeaniog riddle? It was all 
which Mr, Ingersoll, a while since, could make of it, at 
a funeral. We know not whence we come from, nor 
whither we are going; that was all his preaching could 
undertake to vouch for. And yet he said, “ Let us hope.” 
Hope for what? He had no answer whatsoever. The 
future was sheer impenetrable midnight,—not a gleam 
of light flickering amid its appalling glooms. Down- 
right chaos! and who wants to plunge, where hope offers 
not an atom for our longings? 

Solomon felt the agony of such a crisis keenly. And 
he showed his emotion over it by supposing a man 
(doubtless he had seen many such) who was surrounded 
with all earth could give him, and yet had no burial ; 
that is, no burial with hope, no burial worth having in 
divine or human recollections, And he avows his con- 
viction, that it were better to be unborn than to lie down 
under the pall of consolidated midnight! (Eccles. 6: 8, 4.) 

The scope of this brief essay does not allow the writer 
to multiply other illustrations, leading to similar conclu- 
sions, as Solomon’s lines would enable him to do, with 
great facility, There isa ready key to them all, if one 
will accept Solomon’s own acknowledgment, that be- 
leaguered on allsides with human whys and wher¢fores, and 





commended and applauded as he no doubt was for a 
thousand answers, he at last set out on a journey of 
scientific thought, to explain all creation and all history 
from human wisdom’s imaginary standpoints. Unques- 
tionably, he did not set out as a pessimist, to make the 
worst of everything. He was an optimist, like Plutarch, 
who deemed superstition better than atheism, and who 
found no satisfaction in the materialism of Epicurus, or 
the Fate of the Stoics,—the two classes of philosophers 
whom Paul encountered on Mars’ Hill at Athens (Acts 
17:18). But he could not spell out human history, or 
human destiny, from philosophic standpoints, even 
when he tried to make the best of them, and so he fell 
back upon his old refrain, “ Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” 

Wherefore (as it seems to the writer) he finally cast off 
the trammels of human reason, science, and philosophy, 
and fell back on faith, as man’s best refuge, and his only 
consoling and assuring one. He had reached such a 
point, as Socrates did after him, who, when pronounced 
by the Delphic oracle the wisest of the Greeks, declared 
with a child’s simplicity, “It is because I alone, of all the 
Greeks, know that I know nothing.” He felt as La Place 
did, when closing his great career, “ That which we know 
is little; that which we know not is immense.” Like 
Newton, when he said in a similar strain, “I am butasa 
child standing on the shore of the unexplored ocean, and 
playing with a little pebble, which the water has washed 
to my feet.’”’” Like Pascal, when endeavoring to cope 
with the coming and rampant infidelity of France (fore- 
seen by his prophetic soul), he exclaimed, “ Wisdom is 
an intelligent ignorance which knows itself.” He awoke, 
at last, amid the rattle of flattery and adulation, to the 
keenest consciousness of human impotency, after one has 
done his proudest and his best. And he cried aloud, as 
King Darius did, when uttering a proclamation he began, 
“T make a decree, that in every dominion men tremble 
and fear before the God of Daniel.” ‘Let us hear,” as 
his uplifted voice seems to ring through the porticoes of 
Jerusalem,—“ let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole duty of man.” Or, as we might say (the 
word duty not being in the Hebrew), “ Hear the all in all 
of man; all which much concerns him in reference to a 
judgment, which will try his every work, and even his 
secrecies, whether they be good, or whether they be evil” 
(Eccles, 12: 18, 14). 

It is the pettish fancy of some, that Solomon forsook 
the faith of his fathers, and perished as an apostate. If 
the history of any one’s mind, after roving over creation, 
with the eye of a philosopher and a scientist, comes back 
and rests only and supremely on faith in God for aid and 
comfort—if such a history, with such a close, can be an 
index and an interpretation for his final end, then we say 
with the serenest confidence, Solomon recovered himself 
from his widest aberrations, and died a firm and full 
believer. He had a faith, which, tried like Abraham’s, 
gained God’s final friendship (James 2: 23). 





HOW TO MANAGE THE SONDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 
BY T. D, DAVIS, M.D. 


The Sunday-school library question has always been 
a perplexing one. Its most troublesome points have 
Leen, first, in regard to the number and character of the 
books; second, the best method for their distribution ; 
third, a speedy, yet accurate, manner of charging the 
scholars drawing them; and fourth, a simple yet com- 
plete register of the various books circulated. 

Many of the difficulties in these respects have been 
overcome by the following plan now in use in the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. While it is 
not original in each of its details, yet as a whole I have 
never known any like it. It is the outcome of my study 
of various methods, the original features possibly being 
its poorest. I give simply our plan without enlarging 
upon its advantages. Practical men will at once perceive 
its merits, while the inexperienced would not appreciate 
them, even if an extended explanation were presented. 

(1.) Our library is under the care of a committee of three, 
consisting of pastor, superintendent, and one selected. 
A certain amount of money is placed in the hands of 
this committee every year, for the support of the library. 
While The Sunday School Times, by its careful reviews, 
is making the selecting of books easier, yet itis impossible 
for it to notice all books, let alone point out those best 
suited for particular localities. Our committee keep 
watch of the reviews and book notices, and from time to 
time purchase a book, and either read it or place it in 
the hands of judicious persons for criticism. Hence 
every book is read and endorsed before it is placed in the 
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library. But this plan of buying and examining a book 
at a time, would be impossible, or very expensive, where 
the catalogue system of distributing the school library is 
used. Hence one of the advantages of our method of 
giving out the books. 

(2.) We have a special library room to which all the 
scholars have access. This room is open only before 
and after school, and on Wednesday evenings before 
prayer-meetings. As ours is a morning school, the 
library is open before school half an hour, after church 
in the morning, and before church in the evening. The 
room is arranged very much like a common post-office. 
The books are shown on pigeon-hole shelves, through 
glass cases. The backs of these cases, like the inside of 
& post-office, are accessible only by the librarians. Above 
each book, on the shelf over its pigeon-hole, is its number, 
both in frontand back, next the librarians. Scholars can 
see the size and general appearance of a book, but, 
above all, know if it is in the library,—but, of course, are 
unable to touch it. A new book is thus displayed at 
once. Having selected a book, they ask for it, giving 
the number ata little window, like that in any post-office. 

(3.) The method of charging a book is as follows. 
The librarian having handed the scholar the book asked 
for, places in its pigeon-hole a card, somewhat the size 
and shape of an ordinary postal-card. On one side of 
this card is the scholar’s name and post-office address ; on 
the other side are the months of the year, arranged along 
one margin, and opposite them five spaces, representing 
the weeks. The librarian marks the number of the book 
taken out on the card opposite the month under the 
number of the week, thus both recording the time of its 
removal and preventing any liability of mistake from a 
misplaced card. If a scholar returns a book, and does 
not wish to take one out, his card is placed alphabetically 
in a side case. If a scholar asks for a book, and his card 
is not in the alphabetical case, he must, therefore, havea 
book out, and is not entitled to draw another until it is 
returned. Usually, as a scholar returns a book, he gives 
the number of the one he wishes to take out; thus the 
librarian can change his card and book ina moment. If 
a scholar returns a book, and its pigeon-hole contains 
another scholar’s card, he must have exchanged books 
with that scholar. It is, therefore, returned to him, and 
he is told to bring back the book he took out, or be 
responsible for it. Ifa scholar returns a badly damaged 
book, the librarian refuses to take it, unless the injury is 
compensated for. When a book is taken out, the scholar’s 
card is placed in the pigeon-hole on its side. The libra- 
rian goes over the cards every week, and all cards repre- 
senting books out over two weeks are placed on their 
ends. He can thus see at a glance the books that are 
out over time. At the end of the month he sends a 
postal-card to each delinquent. At the end of the 
quarter, if the book is not returned, he sends the name 
and money-value of the book, asking that it be replaced, 
or that it be paid for. Two written catalogues are kept 
by the librarian: one a numerical one, by which, if the 
number is given, he can immediately tell the name of the 
book ; and the other, an alphabetical one, by which, if a 
name is given, he can tell if there is such a book in the 
library, and its number. No scholar is allowed to have 
a library card until he has been in the school a stipulated 
time, and the superintendent authorizes it. In mission 
schools, I believe it would be well to sell the library 
cards for the value of a common book, the money to be 
refunded if the’ scholar wishes to withdraw from the 
school and has returned his book. 

(4.) We estimate the character and number of the 
books circulated in this way. The library is classified. 
From one to three hundred is fiction; three to four 
hundred, history; four to five hundred, biography, etc. 
As the cards are only good for one year, at its close they 
are collected, and the numbers on them are easily copied 
on tally-sheets, the adding up of which will give the 
number of books of the various classifications taken out. 

The plan has been in operation a sufficient time to 
thoroughly test its practicability. It has given the 
greatest satisfaction, and its simplicity and convenience 
secures hearty endorsement by all. Especially do the 
scholars delight to see all the books in the library, and 
have their choice. Its accuracy is commended by those 
who have examined the system. Formerly we lost on an 
average nearly one hundred books annually. In the 
nine months’ trial which has been given to this system, 
3,460 volumes have been taken out, and not one has been 
lost, 

In small schools, the plan is perfectly feasible. In my 
friend, the Rev. 8. 8. Gilsons’ school, in Dennison, 
Ohio, they have their cases walled off in the same room 
as the school. The scholars select their books before and 
after school, thus saving many precious minutes of the 
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session, and avoiding the confusion of the distribution of 
books to classes. 

The plan directly tends to punctuality, and the atten- 
dance on church and prayer-meeting by our scholars. 
It is on accurate business methods, and teaches prompt- 
ness, carefulness, and honesty. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 











v THE PINE. 
A Truk, Mapr-uPp SToRY. 
BY WILLIS B, ALLEN. 


It was a hot summer afternoon. The sky was just 
blue—blue everywhere; not a cloud in sight. From 
the grassy hill-top and the old gray wall by the road 
the air went up in little waves, ‘ The way it does 
when aunty opens the oven-door,” thought Dot, as she 
trudged along through the lower pasture, with her tin 
pail swinging to and fro in her hand, and tinkling against 
the junipers that stretched their stiff branches across her 
path. 

“Oh, dear, how hot it is! I'll hurry up and pick my 
berries, ‘and then rest a little while under the big pine 
before I go home.” 

So the pail began to tinkle again, faster and faster, as 
the berries dropped from the active little fingers. Pretty 
soon they fell with a soft, purring sound; and before 
long Dot stood upright, with a long sigh of satisfaction 
as she looked at the purple heap, rounding well up over 
the brim of her pail. 

“Now for the pine!” she thought, and never stopped 
until she was nestled down at the foot of the great tree, 
where tall brakes waved their broad green fronds, and 
bees came and went drowsily to look at the stranger. 
The air was filled with a warm fragrance of sweet fern 
and pine needles. Dancing down through the great 
soft mass of foliage overhead, came, now and then, a 
gay little sunbeam, showing its bright face among the 
cool shadows; a few sprays of johnswort and golden-rod 
seemed to have caught some of these sun-babies, and held 
them gently in their arms, rocking them to and fro until 
the pine sang them to sleep; and when a sunbeam once 
goes to sleep on earth, you know, it can never return to 
the skies again. 

Dot lay there, listening to the pine’s sleepy song, and 
watching the clumsy bees, with their fuzzy, yellow sides, 
as they peeped into the cradles where the sun-babies 
were. Then she began to wonder what it was that the 
bees said to themselves so fast, as they crawled out back- 
wards and flew off, and the brakes waved to and fro, and 
the soft air breathed in her face; and—what! could she 
be mistaken, or did she hear a multitude of tiny voices, 
like a far-off throng of people and the buzzing of bees, 
all mixed up together ? 

“Now, then, do hurry a little faster; I’ve dropped 
half of mine already!” 

It was a wee, tiny mite of a voice; but she heard the 
words plainly. 

“T can’t help it if you have. 
front of me is as lazy as—” 

“Don’t you dare! There, you’ve stepped on my foot!” 

“Serves you right! I’m thankful that you’ve got to 
turn off at the third branch.” 

“ Well, I’ve to go way up to the tip-top. There’s a 
crow’s-nest right under my branch, and if the needles 
wither the young birds will all die. Do hurry up!” 

“T don’t care lif they do,—old black things! They’d 
no business to have a nest way up there. Why don’t 
they build on the ground, like a partridge? In this hot 
weather, too, when we have double work—” 

“Children!” This time it was a great, gentle voice,— 
sweet as a maiden’s, grand and solemn as waves breaking 
upon the shore, kind as a mother’s, full of soft murmurs, 
rising and dying away again until it was hardly more 
than a whisper. 

Dot had never heard that voice before, yet it sounded 
strangely familiar. She knew, in a moment, that she 
should love the one who spoke, and longed so to put her 
arms about her neck, and hear her say, “ My dear little 
Dot,” that the tears came into her eyes. 

The sweet voice murmured again, “Children, do not 
quarrel; love one another,—love one another. Hush! 
hush!” 

Dot could bear it no longer. Although the voice had 
seemed all about her—above, and below, and on every 
side—she turned at once to the trunk of the tree, against 
which her head had been resting. Peering carefully into 
the crevices of the rough brown bark, she thought she 
noticed one a little wider than the rest. She placed her 
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ear to it. Yes, that was certainly the place from which 
the sound came; for the buzzing and talking arose louder 
than ever. 

“Tf I could only peep in, and see what they are carry- 
ing,” she thought, “and then find the grand lady who 
told them to be quiet!” 

She put her fingers into the crevice, and pulled a little. 
The bark yielded. To her delight, she found herself 
standing before a tiny doorway, just big enough for her 
to squeeze through, with a neat little staircase, leading 
up nobody knew where. The voices were more loud and 
distinct than before ; although no one of them, even now, 
made so much noise as a mouse’s squeak, 

Dot stepped inside; and—either she had grown smaller 
(“like Alice in Wonderland,” she thought), or the trunk 
of the tree was much larger than she had ever supposed 
it tobe. It was pretty dark at first, and the confusion 
of voices, and pattering feet, so filled the air that Dot 
could hardly tell, for a moment or two, what kind of a 
place she was in. So she stood quite still, until her eyes 
became accustomed to the dim light, and then took a 
good look about her. She now saw that she was in a 
high, narrow gallery, or tower, with brown, polished 
sides, and a winding staircase from top to bottom. Here 
and there were landings in the stairway, and at these 
places were openings in the wall, where the daylight 
crept through in feeble rays. Dot herself was standing 
on the lowest of these landings. Looking down, she 
could see several dark passages, apparently leading di- 
rectly into the ground. 

From these passages came pouring up a constant 
stream of wee men,—so small, indeed, that Dot could 
not, at first, tell what they were,—each bearing on his 
back a tiny sack, with which he hurried up the staircase, 
past Dot, and so on, out of sight. Some of them stopped 
at the daylight places, and disappeared through the open- 
ings; but most of the procession mounted high up, until 
they looked like a slow-moving rill of water, running up 
hill. 

Once in a while a sack would drop, or be pushed off 
from the back of its bearer; or one, a little stronger than 
the rest, would reach over and take the burden of an- 
other, in addition to his own. Whenever this took place, 
the two little men seemed to melt into one, and he would 
go on as before. 

As Dot stood on one side, bewildered at the strange 
sight, her heart beat more quickly, for she thought she 
heard the grand voice which had seemed so lovely. It 
began like a very, very faint little breeze, rustling the 
leaves of a roadside birch; then it became deeper and 
stronger, like a broad, glorious river rolling on toward 
the sea; then the rustling of leaves and the murmur of 
waters grew louder, and the twitter of birds, and the 
quiet Sabbath notes of the little church organ Dot loved 
so much came into it, and, as it murmured and whispered 
and sang, she heard : 

“My—dear—little—Dot! ” 

“ Yes’m,” said Dot, eagerly ; “ do let me come to you! ” 

“T am with—you—now,—little Dot!” 

“ But I can’t see you, ma’am,’’ said Dot, her lip begin- 
ning to quiver a little. “And I want you to take me 
up.” 

“Dot” (and the sound of the river went out of the 
voice altogether, leaving nothing but bird-twitters and 
the organ),—“ Dot, you cannot see me, but you can love 
me al] the same. You Jove your mother in the night, 
when you cannot see her,—don’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes’m! but she’s—she’s—mother !| ” 

“ Well, do you want me to tell you who I am?” 

“ Oh, yes, please |” 

“T am the Pine.” 

“cc The— ” 

“Yes, dear, the Pine.” 

“ But if you were the Pine, I couldsee you, ma’am.” 

“No, dear; you never saw me, No one ever saw 
me.” 

“ But, please, I think I saw you this afternoon.” 

“ Well, dear, tell me what you saw.” ° 

All this time the men never ceased to hurry by, stag- 
gering under their burdens, but always going higher and 
higher. Dot tried to look in the direction of the voice, 
although really it did not seem to come from anywhere 
in particular; and went on as she was bidden. 

“ Why, I saw your branches—” 

“Yes, dear; but not me.” 

“ And your green leaves—” 

“ Still, not me, dear. You wouldn’t say your mother’s 
needles were your mother,—would you? ” 

Dot looked puzzled. “ Why, I never thought of that ! 
So, when I see your branches, and trunk, and bark, and 
roots—” 


“ They are all mine, but not me. Do you see, Dot?” 





“ Yes’m,” said Dot, contentedly; “only folks think 
they see you every day.” 

“Folks think they see a great deal, which they don’t 
see at all,” said the Pine, with just a bit of a gentle 
laugh, that sounded like a mountain ‘brook. 

“ Could you tell me, dear Pine,” said Dot, now quite 
reassured, “ what it is that all these funny little men 
are carrying away so fast, and what they do with it?” 

“ Taste, and see.” 

Dot picked up two or three sacks that had fallen at her 
feet, and tasted rather cautiously. 

“Why! it tastes just like brown— ” 

“Sugar, yes. They are carrying it out to my branches 
and needles. That’s where I keep my sweets.” 

“ But it’s all wet!” 

“Yes, I like to have it carried out into the sunshine, 
where it willdry nicely. Besides, my needles are mostly 
made of sugar and water, and if I didn’t keep sending 
more up, they would soon fade and drop off. There 
isn’t much more time to work, this year. It is in spring 
that my children like best to carry the sugar; in the 
winter I let most of them rest, or go very slowly indeed.” 

“ I should think they would be so tired!” said Dot, 
reflectively. “ But then,” she added, looking up brightly, 
“if it was for you, dear Pine, I think I should be glad 
to work all the year round.” 

The gentlest poesible touch rested for a moment on 
her hair, but she could see nothing. 

“And, please, what do you do in the winter, when 
your—children—are not at work?” 

“Oh! Ihave plenty to do,” answered the Pine cheer- 
fully. “There are the red squirrels to look after, and 
the May flowers to tuck in, and my leaves to keep fresh 
and green when other trees have thrown theirs away ; 
and then I spend all my spare moments, even in winter, 
on my needle-work carpet, where you went to sleep this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh!” put in Dot, eagerly, “I really didn’t go to sleep 
at all. I had just shut my eyes a minute, when I heard 
you talking to your children.” 

Again the gentie laugh. 

“ And are there any more questions, Dot? I mustn’t 
stop down here much longer.” 

“ T was just wondering how all the little people got back 
into the—cellars—” F 

“ They’re not cellars, dear, but storehouses, where the 
sugar is brought from all the country around here, and 
given tome. And as for my children, haven’t you seen 
them returning?” . 

Dot looked more closely at the dark stairway, and 
now saw a great many clambering down again, even more 
heavily laden than before, this time with black sacks 
instead of white. 

“That is charcoal,” said the Pine, “for my furnaces. 
It is brought in through my upper windows, and a part 
of itis left up-stairs and made into sugar, a part is car- 
ried below, as you see. Al!] the air is full of it, only it is 
ground up so fine that folks cannot see it. If I did not 
take it into my store-house and burn it up, people would 
breathe it with the air, and that would hurt them very 
much.” 

“Oh! dear Pine, how can you make charcoal into—” 

“No, dear; I must not stop any longer. See, you may 
go out this way.” 

Her voice grew deeper once more, az the little girl felt 
herself led up the staircase, and out a’ one of the open- 


ings. 

“ Now let me rock you to sleep, Dot ; my—dear—little 
—Dot—hush—hush !” 

The beautiful voice swelled to a sound like rushing 
waters. Birds twittered again and leaves rustied. The 
fragrance of the sweet pine-needles filled the air, and 
their green shade fell about her on every side, Through 
it all, Dot could hear the Pine murmuring “ Hush,——Dot 
—my—little—Dot—hush—” The wind blew fresh on her 
cheek, the branches rocked her to and fro, until Dot felt 
herself suddenly falling from among the green tassels, 
down, down— 

Dot opened her eyes. 

“Dot, my dear little Dot!” Was it the Pine speaking 
to her? Dot looked straight up. No, it was not the 
Pine, although the voice was exactly like hers. 

“ Why, Dot, I was afraid you were lost!” 

“O mother! just stoop down here a minute, and see 
this cunning little door!” 

Bat, to her astonishment, no door could be found. The 
soft wind rustled the branches overhead, and a few 
belated bumble-bees hurried off to their nests. 

“ But, mother,” said Dot, as they walked along the 
little grass-grown path toward home, “ you don’t suppose 
the Pine said what wasn’t true?” 

What do you think? 
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[Second Quarter, 1882. | 








1, April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve.... Mark 6: 1-13 
2. April 9.—Death of Joan the Baptist «--»Mark 6 : 14-23 
3%. April 16.~The Five Thousand Fed............ guveserenece Mark 6: 30-44 
4. April 23.—Christ Walking on the Sea... ......--0.0000+- Mark 6: 40 56 
5. April #0.—The Tradition of Men .........--+-...000-00---+- Mark 7 : 1-23 
6. May 7.—Sufferers Brought to Christ..........-..--+se000-+ Mark 7 : 24-37 
7. May 14.—The Leaven of the Pharisees..............-.....- Mark 8: 1-21 
8. May 21.—Seeing and Confessing the Christ....... Mark 8 : 22-33 





9 May 2%.—Following Christ..........ce00--00-000+----Mark 8: 34-38; 9: 1 





10, June 4.~—The Transfiguration. ............-..---sse0-ses000* Mark 9; 2-13 
ll. Jane 11.—The AMlicted Child.................-0200.-00.00e Mark 9: 14-32 
12. June 14.—The Child-like Believer .... .....-..+.0-+<-.-+-- Mark 9 : 33-50 
13. June 2%.—Review. 
[Zhird Quarter, 1882. | 

1. duly 2.—A Lesson on Home............----.... Mark 10: 1-16 
2. July 9.—The Rich Young Man.......-........0020:--<..-+ Mark 10: 17-31 
4 July 16,—Suffering and Service.................--.--..0. Mark 10: 32-45 
4. July 2%.—Biind Bartimeus ... .. 2.200. --0-00---20000--0es Mark 10 : 46: 52 
5. July 30.—The Triumphal Entry............ .----Mark 1; I-11 
6. August 6.—The Fruitiess Tree...............-....----.... Mark 11: 12-23 
7. August 13.—Prayer and Forgiveness.................... Mark 11: 24 33 
8 August 2.—The Wicked Husbandmen.................... Mark 12: 1-12 
9%. August 27.—Pbarisees and Saddicees Silenced.......... Mark 12: 13-27 
10, S-ptember 3.—Love to God and Men............-........ Mark 12: 28-44 
ll, September 10,—Calam ‘ties Foreto d...,...-..- aseeeeecenesMark 13; 1-20 
12. September 17.—Watchfulness Enjoined...... ........... Mark 13: 21-37 


18, September 24.—Heview. 





LESSON 1, SUNDAY, JULY 2, 1882. 
Title: A LESSON ON HOME. 


LESSON 
[Mark 10 


COMMON VERSION. 
1. And he arose from thence, 
and cometh into the coasts of 
Judea by the farther side of | 


Jordan: and the people resort - 


unto him again; and, as he was | 
wont, he taught them again. | 

2. And the Pharisees came to | 
him, and asked him, Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife? 
tempting him. 

8. And he answered and said 
unto them, What did Moses com- 
mand you? 

4. And they said, Moses suffered 

to write a bill of divorcement, 
and to put Aer away. 
* 6. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, For the hardness 
of your heart he wrote you this 
precept. 

6. But from the beginning of 
the creation God made them | 
male and female. | 

7. For this cause shall a man | 
leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife: | 

8. And they twain shall be one 
flesh: so then they are no more | 
twain, but one flesh. 

9. What therefore God hath | 
joined together, let not man put 
asunder. 

10. And in the house his dis- | 


ciples asked him again of yt 








same mailer, 

ll, And he saith unto them, | 
Whosoever shall put away his | 
wife, and marry another, com- | 
amitteth adultery against her, 

12, And if a woman shall put | 
away her husband, and be mar- 
ried to another, she committeth 
adultery. 

18, And they brought young 
children to him, that he should 
touch them; and Ais disciples 
rebuked those that brought them. 

14. But when Jesus saw i, he 
was much displeased, and said 
unto them, Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of God. 

15. Verily I say unto you, Who- 
soever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein. 

16. And he took them up in his 
arms, put Ais hands upon them, | 
and blessed them. | 





TEXT. 
: 1-16.) 


REVISED VERSION, 

1 And he arose from thence, 
and cometh into the borders 
of Judea and beyond Jordan: 
and multitudes come together 
unto him again; and, as he 
was wont, he taught them 

2 again. And there came unto 
him Pharisees, and asked him, 
Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife? tempting him. 

8 And he answered and said 
unto them, What did Moses 

4 command you? And they 
said, Moses suffered to write a 
bill of divorcement, and to 

5 put heraway. Bnt Jesus said 
unto them, For your hardness 
of heart he wrote you this 

6 commandment. But from the 
beginning of the creation, 
Male and female made he 

7 them. For this cause shalla 
man leave his father and 
mother, !and shall cleave to 

8 his wife: and the twain shall 
become one flesh : so that they 
are no more twain, but one 

9 flesh. What therefore God 
hath joined together, let not 

10 man putasunder. And in the 
house, the disciples asked him 

11 again of this matter. And he 
saith unto them, Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, and 
marry another, committeth 

12 adultery against her: and if 
she herself shall put away her 
husband, and marry another, 
she committeth adultery. 

13 And they brought* unto 
him little children, that he 
should touch them; and the 

14 disciples rebuked them, But 
when Jesus saw it, he was 
moved with indignation, and 
said unto them, Suffer the lit- 
tle children to come unto me; 
forbid them not: for of such 

15 is the kingdom of God. Verily 
I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he 
shall in no wise enter therein, 

16 And he took them in his arms, 
and blessed them, laying his 
hands upon them. 


1Some ancient authorities omit 
and shall cleave to his wife. 

*For “brought” read 
bringing.” 
Am. Com. 





LESSON 


PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Servants and the Foes of Jesus.. 
Lesson TOPIC: Misunderstanding God’s Will. 


1, The 
Lesson OUTLINE: | 2 the 


3. The 


Goupen Text: J will walk within my house with a perfect 


heart,—Pasa. 101 : 2, 


Old Custom, v. 1-4. 
Older Law, v. 5-12. 
Young Children, v, 13-16. 





“ were 
So in Luke 18: 14.— 


Datty Home REaprngs: 


M.—Gen. 2: 8-25. The home of God’s establishing. 

T. —Psa. 127: 1-5. Children God’s heritage. 

W.—Eccl. 12: 1-14. Children to seek God early. 

T. —Denut. 6: 1-19. Children to be instructed in God’s law. 
F,—Deut. 31: 1-13. Children to hear God's law. 

§.—1 Sam. 3: 1-21. The child serving in the temple. 
S.—2 Tim. 3: 1-17. Knowing the Scriptures from a child. 





BESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE OLD CUSTOM, 

1: What it Was: 

Moses suffered to write a bill of divorcement. 
Then let him write a bill of divorcement (Deut. 24 : 1). 


Where is the bill of your mother’s divorcement? (Isa. 50 : 1.) 

Joseph ... was minded to put her away privily (Matt. 1: 19). 

il. Why Permitted : 

For your hardness of heart, he wrote you this commandment. 

For I know bd rebellion and thy stiff neck (Deut. 31 : 27). 

They .. . hardened their necks, and hearkened not iv . 9: 16). 

Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation (Heb. 3: 8). 

, A custom is not necessarily good because it is very ancient. 

. A custom is not necessarily good because it is sanctioned by 
high authority. > 

. A bad custom always is the result of “hardness of heart.” 

_A my oftentimes stands in the way of good and whole- 
some laws. 


ee ue 


II, THE OLDER LAW. 
|. Marriage: 
1. ‘Its Institution. 
From .. . the creation, male and female made he them, 
In the image of God . .. male and female created he them (Gen. 1; 27). 
Male and female created he them, and blessed them (Gen. 5: 2). 
2. Its Nature. 
They are no more twain, but one flesh. 
This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh (Gen. 2: 28). 


Ought... to love their own wives as their own bodies (Eph. 5 : 28). 
Wherefore one? That he might seek a godly seed (Mal. 2: 15). 


Il. Divorce : 
1, Its Prohibition. 
What ... God hath joined together, let not man put asunder. 
The Lord hath been witness between thee (Mal. 2: 14). 
The wife depart not . . . husband leave not his wife (1 Cor. 7: 10, 11). 
Let marriage be had in honor among all (Heb. 13: 4). 
2. Its Resulting Sin. 
W hosoever shall ... marry another . . . committeth adultery. 
Goring for the cause of fornication (Matt. 5 : 32). 
Wife is bound for so long a time as her husband liveth (1 Cor. 7 : 39). 
Thou art but adead man, forthe woman .. . hast taken (Gen. 20:3). 
1. Home was the sweet and crowning resuit of all the wonderful 
works of the creative period. 
2. Home is the highest, sweetest result of Christianity. There is 
no home like the Christian home. 
. Home finds in Christianity a defender—it brands divorce asasin. 
Home is not the result of a legal contract only. Two do not 
become one by merely going through a marriage ceremony. 
5. Easy divorce laws strike at the permanency of the home, and 
are contrary to the law of God. 


Ill, THE YOUNG CHILDREN, 
|. The Disciples and the Children: 

Brought .. . little children . . . the disciples rebuked them. 
We saw one casting out devils . . . we f. rbade him (Mark 9: 38). 
We will go with our youngand ... old... unto the Lord (Exod. 10:9), 
Gather the... men, and women, and children (Deut. 31 : 12). 


ll, The Master and the Children: 
1. His Indignation. 
When Jesus saw it, he was moved with indignation, 
Re ye angry, and sin not (Eph. 4: 26). 
Get thee behind me . . . mindest not the things of God (Mark 8 : 33). 
Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of (Luke 10; 56). 
2. His Command. 
Suffer the little children . . . for of such is the kingdom. 
As long as he liveth, he shall be lent to the Lord (1 Sam. 1 : 28). 
Lo, children are a heritage of the Lord (Psa, 127: 8). 
To you is the promise, and to your children (Acts 2 : 89). 
3. His Instruction. 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom . . . as a little child, etc. 
Except ye turn, and become as little children (Matt. 18 : 8). 
Except a man be born. . . cannot see the kingdom (John 8 : 6). 
As newborn babes, long for the spiritual milk (1 Pet. 2: 2). 
4. His Benediction. 
Took them in his arms, and blessed them, 
He shall gather the lambs with his arm (Isa. 40: 11). 
He saith unto him, Feed my lambs (John 21: 15). 
1. There are many disciples still who rebuke those who would 
bring the little children to Christ. 
2. The indignation of Jesus still must be stirred by those who 
would keep the children away from him. 
38. Many are surprised to see any children in the kingdom—and 
yet none quite so naturally belong there. 
4, The command is to permit the children to come—do not stand 
in their way. . 
5. Christ gave the child to men as an object-lesson. Like him they 
6 
7. 


- oe 


must become to enter his kingdom. 

. The one who has become like a child, will hardly stand in the 
child’s way to Christ. 

. Christ took the children in his arms—in that to-day is the secret 
of their love and faith in him. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE CHILDREN, 





1, How Regarded : . 
Children are a heritage of the Lord (Psa. 127: ys 
Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them (ree. 127: 5). 
Children’s children are the crown of old men (Psa. 17: 6). 
Are a gift of God (Gen. 30:17; 33:5; 1 Sam. 1: 27). 
Are favored of God (Gen. 21; 17; Psa, 147: 18). 
Of such are the kingdom of God (Matt. 19:14; Mark 10: 14), 
Are capable of glorifying God (Psa. 148: 12, 13 ; Matt. 21: 15, 16.) 


2. Duties Toward: 
Should be instructed in the law (Deut. 31: 12, 13; Prov. 22: 6). 
Brought early to the house of God (1 Sam. 1 :°24). 
Must not be despised (Matt. 18: 10). 
Must be permitted to come to Christ (Matt. 19 : 14). 
“ Feed my lambs" (John 21 : 15). 


3. Duties of : 
Should obey God (Deut. 30; AN 
Should fear God (Prov. 24 : 21). 
Remember God now (Eccl. 12: 1). 
Seek him early (Prov. 8: 17). 
Honor parents (Exod. 20: 12; Eph. 6: 1). 
Give their hearts to God (Prov. 23: 26). 

4. Encouragements Relative to : 
Seed of righteous is blessed (Psa. 37 : 26). 
Righteousness is to children’s children (Psa. 108: 17), 
Promise is to you and your children (Acts 2: 39). 


5. Prophecies Concerning : 





He shall er the lambs (Isa, 40; 11). 
All thy shall be taught of the Lerd (Psa. 8: 2). 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Events INTERVENING SINCE THE Last Lesson.—Jesus 
sent out the seventy from Capernaum; went up to Jerusalem, 
to the feast of tabernacles, healing ten lepers on the way in 
Samaria; and taught in the temple at the feast. There 
occurred the incidents of Jesus’ escape from the Jews who 
sought to stone him, and, probably, also, the episode of the 
woman taken in adultery. Shortly afterward Jesus instructed 
the lawyer, using the parable of the Good Samaritan. At 
Bethany, in the house of Mary and Martha he reproved 
the latter for being worried with every-day cares; near 
Jerusalem he taught the disciples how to pray; at Jeru- 
salem he healed on the sabbath a man born blind; at the 
feast of the dedication he discoursed in the temple. Then 
he~ retired beyond Jordan; returned to Bethany to raise 
Lazarus from the dead. At this time Caiaphas counseled the 
rulers to kill Jesus. Thereupon the Saviour retired to 
Ephraim and to Perea, or beyond Jordan, where he was fol- 
lowed by multitudes. In the Jordan valley he healed an 
infirm woman on the sabbath. He went on teaching and 
journeying toward Jerusalem, uttering the parables of the 
Lost Sheep, the Prodigal S n, the Unjust Steward, and 
related only in Luke, chapters 13-18. In the midst of this 
others teaching tour the present lesson opens. 

Tuwe.—A. D. 30; probably in February or March. 

Puace.—Perea, or the country east of Jordan / but near 
the edge of Judea. 

Prrsons.— Pharisees ; Jesus ; the disciples ; the multitude ; 
and young children and babes brought to Jesus. 

CrrcuMSTANCES.—The people gather to meet Jesus as 
he returns toward Judea, the Pharisees cite Moses and 
ask Jesus about the lawfulness of divorce; and Jesus repeats 
and expounds the ancient law thereon; children are brought 
to Jesus, and he blesses them. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Matt. 19: 13-15; Luke 18: 15-17. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY. D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—And he arose from thence: He set out from Ca- 
pernaum, which he visited now for the last time.—And 
cometh into the borders of Judea, and beyond Jordan: We have 
no indications of his route and progress, of his halting-places,. 
and, except in John, of his visit to Bethany after the death 
of Lazarns, and to his place of retreat across the Jordan. 
We must not attempt to present the chronology of this last. 
approach to Jerusalem, and only add, that, if the missionary 
tour of the seventy, recorded by Lifke, took place at this: 
time, the movement must have been slow.—And multitudes 
come together again: In 9: 41, we found that he passed! 
through Galilee, on the way to Capernaum, in such a way 
as to avoid the crowd. Now, on resuming his journey, the 
crowd collected; and, as he was wont, he taught them again, as 
he had done before, and continued to teach them (taughé is im 
the imperfect tense, and denotes a regularly repeated action). 

Verse 1.—It was at this time that Pharisees came to see 
him, and put to him the important question touching divorce. 
The question is the same which Matthew records in 19: 3. 
It may have been after crossing the Jordan that this dis- 
course was delivered; but was, most probably, not long 
after the commencement of the journey. Luke gives in a 
single verse (16: 18) our Lord’s instructions on divorce, 
which seem to be torn from their connection; so that the 
only other words spoken by him on this subject appear in 
the sermon on the mount in Matthew 5: 31, 32. He proba- 
bly gave his law of marriage at least twice. 

Verse 2.— And there came unto him Pharisees, and asked him : 
Another text is the Pharisees (compare Matt. 19:3). On 
slender authority, the words the Pharisees is omitted, so that 
the subject would be they; that is, the multitude. But tempt- 
ing him shows that the multitude cannot be thought of. 
Pharisees—emissaries perhaps—tempted, or craftily and ma- 
liciously tried him, to draw out his opinion, as testimony 
against him. 

Verse 3.—Our Lord, as on other occasions, began the con- 
ference by putting a question to them, not, however, with the 
intention of involving them in difficulties, but to have some 
starting-point on which both he and they could agree. 

Verse 4—And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of 
divorcement, and put her away.—Suffered: The law never re- 
quired divorce, any more than it does now, in case a marriage 
had been legal.— Bill of divorcement : That is, a written docu- 
ment (especially on skin, or on the paper reed prepared for 
purposes of writing) in which the husband formally put 
away or sent his wife from his house. The woman, thus 
divorced and provided with the bill, could marry another 
man, or be called back into matrimony by the husband, if she 
had not remarried (Deut. 24: 1-4). It is probable that the usage 
of divorce, by such a bill, was earlier than Moses, and that 
Deuteronomy 24: 1-4, assuming this, forbids the man to take 
back the divorced wife after she had formed a second mar- 
riage. However this be, the Mosaic law required the bill. 

Verse 5.—Jesus answered, and said to them, For the hardness 
of your heart he wrote unto you this commandment: Our Lord here 





makes the very important assertion that this law (allowing 
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such liberty of divorce) was given to the Jews on account of 
the hardness of their hearts; that is, their obstinate attachment 
to old usages. This assumes that the best law and best insti- 
tutions may be unable to retain a hold on a nation, and that 
it may be advisable to lower the requirements of the law, to 
some extent, to the genius and character of the people. Thus, 
slavery, as well as divorce, and even polygamy, were allowed ; 
that is, not attacked by penalty, because the laws and penal- 
ties could not be sustained. The attempt so to do would, 
through the hardness of men’s hearts, end in the ruin of the 
institutions. 

Verse 6.—This, however, is contrary to the law of nature, 
as God made it.—From the beginning of the creation, male and 
female made he them. 

Verses 7, 8.—For this cause (that is, on account of the per- 
manent law of sexes of the human kind, and that it might be 
carried out by marriages and families) shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the twain 
shall become one flesh: The clause “shall cleave to his wife” is 
struck out by some of the best critics; but, as the sense would 
be destroyed without it, it must have fallen out of the text 
sooner or later. The first clause, “shall leave father and 
mother,” implies that a time will come when the son, now 
able to have a wife and family of his own, shall leave his 
parents, and set up a new house, or institute a new household 
of his own. This seems to take it for granted, as a law from 
the beginning, that the son will not marry at home; and so 
this was felt and declared in early law to be immoral. The 
second clause, “shall cleave to his wife,” implies that their 
union shall not be temporary, but must look towards per- 
petuity. The third clause, “and they twain shall be one 
flesh,” implies a union of two only: they cannot, either of 
them, have the same condition of cleaving to one another 
while either of them cleaves to and is one flesh with another 
person. Thus, polygamy and separation are alike forbidden. 

Verse 9.— What therefore God has joined together, let not 
man put osunder: This state of union is indissoluble; the 
two are joined by God, and hence no man can put them 
asunder. By man, a man, any man, is intended. It has 
been strangely contended that man, here, means a private 
individual; but that the ruling power has the office of effect- 
ing such a separation, or of providing by law for cases that 
may occur. But the contrast between man and God shows 
that God has ordained that marriage is to be indissoluble,— 
beyond the reach of righteous law to dissolve. It may be 
asked then, Is every ground of divorce to be held to be in- 
consistent with God’s law as explained by Christ? The 
answer is, that, if that had been the only precept, this 
would be true; but both the passages in Matthew, 5: 32 and 
19:9, do admit of one exception: they allow divorce on 
account of fornication or adultery. The exception or limita- 
tion of a rule must be applied in similar cases where the 
same rule is without limitation. 

Verse 10.—And in the house (literally, into the house,—an 
unusual brevity for “when they had gone” into the house). 
This little particular Matthew omits, only saying, “ The dis- 
ciples say unto him,” etc.—T he disciples asked him again of 
this matter: There were questions, naturally, which they did 
not wish to put to the Master before the Pharisees. 


Verse 11.—The answer of Christ does not appear as an 
answer in Matthew 19, but as a continuation of the same 
discourse (compare vs.9 and 10). It also adds the clause 
“except for fornication,’ which Mark omits.—Committeth 
adultery against her: The last words may be translated either 
against her, thus doing a wrong against her, or in respect to her. 

Verse 12.—And if she herself shall put away her husband, and 
marry another, she committeth adultery. This provision is found 
nowhere else, and the departure of the wife from the husband 
among Christian believers at Corinth shows that we are here 
carried into other laws and usages. The wife could not put 
away her husband under Jewish law, and if he had been 
faithless to her by acts of adultery, he could be taken hold of 
only by public criminal law,—which, indeed, might condemn 
him to death (Lev. 20:10). Under Greek law the wife had 
the same remedies against the husband as he had against her. 
It is therefore a noticeable fact that Christ should have added 
this part of the verse; and some have even regarded it as a 
later addition. But it is to be observed that the multitude of 
Jews living out of Palestine under non-Jewish legislation 
(Greek or Roman), and of proselytes living in such countries, 
might have slid into the manners and usages of their domiciles. 
If native women in their countries took advantage of these 
laws, which made no discrimination between the power of 
husband and wife to put away, it is not strange that Jewesses 
should do the like. The case in the family of Herod the 
Great shows how women in high stations could act. Salome, 
sister of Herod, was married to Costobarus, and after a quarrel 
with him sent hima bill of divorce, “contrary to Jewish 
laws,’’ says Josephus ; “for among us a man can do this, but 
a woman, not even if she withdraws of her own accord, can 
marry, unless the first husband permits her.” May there not 
have been occasion enough for our-Lord to subjoin this rule, 
making the sexes equal in this respect ? 

Verse 13-16.—Compare Matt. 19 : 13-15, Luke 18 : 15-17.— 
And they brought: Better, They were bringing . . . and the 








disciples were rebuking (were in the act of rebuking them) ; 
but Jesus when Jesus. Compare Luke as above.—That he 
should touch them: In Matthew, “that he should lay his 
hands” on them. Perhaps the laying on of the hands in 
Matthew denotes nothing more than that he should touch. 
The act was a symbol of the entrance of good into the soul of 
the child, attended by prayer.—The disciples rebuked them 
because they regarded it as an unseasonable disturbance. So 
the crowd rebuked the blind one (Mait. 20: 31; Luke 
18: 39; Mark 10; 48). 

Verse 14.— When Jesus saw it, he was moved with indignation : 
He was displeased because the apostles showed a want of 
sympathy with the little children, and their rebukes were 
selfish.— Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not ; for of such is the kingdom of God: Christ encourages 
the parents to come to him as to the founder of the kingdom 
of God on earth, and as able to show the way into it. It con- 
sists of those on earth who are such as these children, the 
trustful, the believing, those who are “without malice” 
(1 Cor. 14: 20), those who have no fixed supreme earthly 
purposes, of those, in short, who, if they had the same dis- 
position towards God that little children have in earthly 
relations, would be of the kingdom. Christ, however, does 
not say that children, but that such as children, the child-like, 
compose the kingdom of God. 

Verse 15.— Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child: For the reception of the kingdom, that is, the 
voluntary reception of its truth and the duties which it 
imposes, trust, humility, and obedience, the characteristics of 
the child are necessary.— Shall in no wise enter therein: Here 
the kingdom is conceived of by our Lord, first, as something 
to be received, then as a place or condition of existence. 

Verse 16.—And he took them in his arms (compare 9: 36 
above, and Luke 11: 28). It is interesting to notice that this 
word “take into the arms” is only used in the two places of 
Mark, and by Luke where he speaks of the infant Jesus 
taken up by the aged Simeon.— And blessed them: The word, 
only used here, is a compound of the ordinary word to bless, 
and seems to be more intense. It is also in the imperfect. 
“ And while he held them in his arms, he kept blessing them, 
laying (as he blessed) his hands upon them. Mark is fond 
of these little touches, which, while they show exact and 
vivid recollections, show also the gentle spirit of the Evan- 
gelist. 





THE FAMILY RELATION, 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


One of the most pathetic incidents found in the narrative 
of one of the arctic explorations, is that of the attempt made 
to induce a native of that terribly inhospitable region to 
journey away with the returning navigators to a more sunny 
clime. Won by the enthusiastic descriptions of a land of 
orchards and meadows, of purling brvoks and singing birds, 
he did indeed surrender himself to go. Rut hardly were 
they on the way out from among those mountain bergs of ice 
and dismal fields of snow, directing their course towards the 
latitudes where the blue tops of distant hills told of freshening 
verdure, before they missed their simple-hearted comrade. 
He had gone back clandestinely to the cheerless scenes of his 
former life. Cold and uninviting toa stranger, those northern 
solitudes were welcome to him because they had been his 
home ever since he was born. 

We smile at his simplicity, ‘but how quickly, after all, do 
we give him our sympathy in the feeling! We love our 
homes unaffectedly and almost illogically at times; not 
because they in every case are better than others, but because 
they are ours. 

I. The family is a divine institution. We are not left to 
look upon it as a chance arrangement of individuals of the 
human species; it is a definitely fixed form of association. 

1. It was ordained by the Creator himself when the race 
began (see Mark 10:6). The first family was started in the 
Garden of Eden, and the first man and woman were put at its 
head (see Gen. 2: 18-25). This order therefore cannot be 
changed irreverently, nor disturbed without peril. 

2. It has been recognized all along the ages by the provi- 
dence of God. When David (Psa. 68: 6) says: “God setteth 
the solitary in families,” a more literal and more pertinent 
translation would give us this: “God maketh the lonely to 
dwell ina home.” The all-wise Creator has provided in the 
wide adaptations of nature for an abode of its own sort for 
every creature of his hand. He has set the coney in the 
rock, the ant in the sand, the fish in the river, and the whale 
in the sea; but to no one of them all has he given a home 
but to man. 

3. It has been sanctioned by God in his word (see Mark 
10: 7-9). The marriage of one man to one woman in a 
permanent union, a relation which lies at the foundation of 
the family institution, is declared to be religious in its binding 
force for all time. God may pour contempt upon princes, 
and, under the unnatural constraints of conventional force, 
cause them to wander as it were in a social wilderness; but 
“ God setteth the poor on high from affliction, and maketh 
him families like a flock.” 

4, It has been symbolized and spiritualized in the church. 





The word “family” occurs but once in our version of the 
New Testament, and is then applied to the great company of 
the redeemed on earth and in heaven (see Eph. 3:15). And 
the relation between Christ and his people is like that 
between a husband and wife (see Eph. 5: 22-32). John saw 
the church, “the bride, the Lamb’s wife,” descending out of 
heaven, “ having the glory of God” (Rev. 21: 9, 10). 

IL. The family is a religious institution. That is to say, it 
has a distinct and valuable purpose to serve in aiding men to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever as their chief end. 

1. It is designed to perfect Christian character. The 
relations of a believer to his Saviour are essentially filial. 
The saints are the children of God. The Almighty Father, 
taking upon himself the three obligations of a parent,— 
government, education, and support,—calls upon each Chris- 
tian for the three duties of a son,—subordination, studious- 
ness, and grateful love. Hence, all our celestial connections 
with God are most perfectly and easily taught through our 
earthly. connections with each other in a well-ordered home. 

The influence of a pious parentage is more controlling on 
even grown-up men and women than any other influence 
known to us. There is a foundation of national strength in 
these Christian families—these little wayside churches of 
God—where the day is begun with the uplifting of worship, 
and ended with the benediction of prayer; where all the 
sweet amenities of domestic and social life are cultivated, 
and all the refinements of delicate sensibility, which make 
men loved and lovely, are born and nurtured. No wonder 
that the final prophet of Israel felt the desolation of the 
homeless state of his debased people, and in the last utterance 
of his latest prediction, as he looked across the four hundred 
years of silence, longed for the time to come when the new 
Elijah should “turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of the children to their fathers” (see Mal. 4:6). 


2. Again: the family relation is designed to concentrate 
Christian power. For it is the earliest outflow into practical 
use of the principle that in union there is strength. Two 
servants of God are (in theory at least) at its head ; they are 
at one in everything that belongs to religious effort; they 
encourage and direct each other. Down upon the children, 
the servants, and even the strangers within the gates, comes 
the overwhelming power of their wish and their example. 
Consciously or unconsciously they lay the pattern of life, in 
color and in figure, which the others are working out each in - 
turn. A dark hue to-day, and a light shade to-morrow, will 
be reproduced somewhere and perpetuated in that circle, 
surely as time moves on. ¥ 

Religion lays its hand upon this force for its own help. A 
truly Christian household impresses itself with marvelous 
efficiency upon the world of life and passion lying around it 
on every side. The community fears it when in the wrong, 
and in artless confidence turns to it for approval when in the 
right. It is our homies which precipitate themselves upon 
the work of doing good with most readiness and with most 
efficiency. 

3. In the third place, the family relation is designed to 
cultivate the Christian spirit. There ought to be in all 
organizations which are worth anything what the French 
people call esprit de corps ; a peculiar, pervading tone of 
public sentiment and opinion, full of a generous confidence 
and pride, running through all its members. This expression, 
for which our less enthusiastic language has no exact equiva- 
lent, means the spirit of common fame and interest which 
belongs to a whole army that believes in itself and respects 
itself. Each soldier feels his connection with the company 
to which he owes allegiance, thence with the regiment, and 
so with the entire corps. He is jealous of its honor, he is 
zealous for its name. 

Now this confidence and pride, for which we have no 
name, ought to pervade the whole army of God. We need to 
believe—indeed, «i is true—that the good of this world is more 
directly centred there than anywhere else. God loves the 
church, and has conferred peculiar honors upon the church. 
We ought always to trust the church, to have confidence in 
the church, to take a pride in the church, so that its very 
name shall be dearer than any other we are wont to hear. 
For this end the family is constituted. Children are to be 
‘ received” in the name of Christ (see Matt.18:5,6). They 
‘should be taught to know about the church, to understand its 
doctrines, and be intelligent as to its practices ; they should 
be instructed in its formularies of faith; they should be 
encouraged to sympathize with its trials, and rejoice in its 
prospects as the coming kingdom of God. 

4. Once more: the family relation is designed to increase 
the Christian census. Children belong to the kingdom of 
God (see Mark 10:14). It is folly to attempt to discharge 
the familiar invitation given to little children upon a mere 
rhetorical figure. Christ could not have meant that infants 
were to be suffered to come to him unhindered because child- 
like people alone were entitled to go to heaven; that would 
be nothing more than hugging a comparison. The family 
was intended to work organically into the church. The true 
theory of advancement for Christ’s kingdom is found in 
natural growth. Children are to be expected to grow up 
into the church as naturally as they are expected to grow up 
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into the state. It might be looked for by praying and godly 
parents that their offspring should “spring up as among the 
grass;” that one should say, “I am the Lord’s,” and that 
another should “call himself by the name of Jacob 

Hence come all those exhortations we find from the begin- 
ning of the Old Testament to the end of the New, recognizing 
households as such. God addresses families; he commits 
duties to families ; he holds heads of families responsible (see 
1 Sam. 3: 13), He demands family prayers (Jer. 10: 25). 
He blessed the house of Obed-edom for receiving the ark 
(2 Sam. 6: 11, 12). 
sons were hanged, because of their father’s sins; but the 
instances are without number in which the children received 
a blessing for the sake of their pious father’s obedience (see 
Prov. 20: 7). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 

As he was wont, he taught them again (v. 1). Over and ovr 
again is the way of teaching and the way of learning. \¥« 
must say the same things, and hear the same things, and do 
the same things, repeatedly, if we would do good or get good 
in this world. We cannot do, or be, or receive, once for all 
in the line of truth and duty, Every day isa new day ; every 
new opportunity brings new privileges and new responsibili- 
ties, Itis well for us to get intoa habit of well-doing; a 
habit of kindness; a habit of helpfulness; a habit of tender 
considerateness of others; a habit of Christ-likeness in spirit 
and manner and word, so that we shall be Christ-like again 
and again as is our wont. 

Pharisees came, . . . and asked,. . . Is it lawful? .. . tempt- 
ing him (v. 2). Questioning for the purpose of getting at the 
truth, is one thing. Questioning for the purpose of confound- 
ing an opponent, is quite another thing. The Pharisees’ style 
of questioning—for the purpose of showing that the one ques- 
tioned is at fault—is a very common mode of questioning 
to-day. It is often resorted to in political discussions, in dis- 
cussions over mooted questions of morals, in theological dis- 
cussions ; and it is not infrequent in Bible-class wrangles. It 
was a very impertinent and a very unprofitable mode of ques- 
tioning when the Pharisees employed it; and it has not 
improved since their day. 

He... said, ... What did Moses command? ... They 
said, Moses suffered—(vs. 3, 4.) How natural that twist of the 
Pharisees was? They were not half so anxious to find out 
what duty was commanded by Moses, as to learn what failure 
of duty was permitted by him. That is the way with a great 
many who would never call themselves Pharisees. What does 
Moses, and what does Jesus permit —suffer God’s people to do 
—in the direction of lax morals? If theatres generally are not 
allowable, does the rule cut off “Pinafore”? Is the circus 
to be ruled out, when “Jumbo” goes with it? Even if pub- 
lic balls are admitted to be wrong, and “round” dances are 
clearly licentious, cannot “square” dances be tolerated? If 
we ought not to look upon wine, cannot we drink beer and 
cider? What a longing there is to be as near the edge of the 
pit as there is any possible safety in traveling; instead of 
giving hell and its baits as wide a berth as is possible! 

But from the beginning . . . They twain shall be one (vs. 6-8). 
Instead of the world growing better from the beginning, the 
world has not yet come up to the standard God set for it at 
the beginning. The germs of all good in the fullest harvest 
of Christianity, are found in the Pentateuch. The Sermon on 
the Mount was no new gospel ; it was an inspired disclosure of 
the demands of the Mosaic law. Not what David did, nor 
what Jacob did, nor what Abraham did, nor what Noah did, 
nor yet what Moses permitted, but what God declared to be 
the right,—is the test of duty to-day. And not one of us yet 
confcrms in conduct and spirit to God’s commandment to the 
Jews. “The law of the Lord is perfect”—complete. It is 
because of our failure to conform to that law, that our only 
hope of salvation is in Jesus Christ, who bore the penalties of 
the violated law in our behalf. The highest standard of the 
Christian family to-day is not above the original requirements 
of God for the family in all the race of man, I was convers- 
ing with a seemingly sincere Mormon in Utah, some years 
ago. He was a Welsh Methodist before he was a Mormon, 
He had but one wife, and he claimed to have no thought of 
taking another. But he insisted that polygamy was sanc- 
tioned by Bible usage; and he added the challenge, “ And 
you know, Mr. Trumbull, that you cannot point to a single 
text in Old Testament or New that forbids polygamy.” 
“ Hold on, my friend,” I said, “There is one text, which 
you seem to forget. Jesus Christ said that ‘from the begin- 
ning of the creation’ God made one man and one woman 
to become one flesh; ‘they twain’—not they three or four, 
or they half-a-dozen—shall become one flesh ;’ and whatever 
different from this was tolerated by Moses, or is tolerated in 
Utah, has been because of the hardness of men’s hearts; and 
now ought to be put a stop to accordingly.” The Old Testa- 
ment has square morals taught in its precepts, even though 
its story shows that Abraham and David were in too many 
things a good deal like other folke, 

They brought young children to him , . . his disciples rebuked 
those that brought them (v.13). That sounds like these days, 


Achan’s sons were stoned, and Saul’s | 





doesn’t it? Those disciples were conscientious; but that 
didn’t make their course a right one. It was right to bring 
the children to Jesus for his blessing. It was wrong to find 
fault with this action. But it did seem to those disciples—as 
it seems to too many of the real disciples in modern times 
—that it was a waste of precious time for the old folks to 
stand back while children’s services were conducted. They 
didn’t like it; and they couldn’t believe Jesus did. He told 
them that he did like it; and if he should come into some of 
our churches to-day, he would teach his disciples this same 
lesson again, as was his wont. 

Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child 
he shall not enter therein (v.15). What's that? Isn’t there 
a mistake about that reading? To judge by the teachings and 
the practice of some churches, it would seem that this. text 
read, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
grown-up man, with a well-instructed mind, shall in no wise 
enter therein. What does a little child know about Christian 
evidences? ahout systematic theology ? about denominational 
tenets generally? He is likely to learn about these things 
“in the kingdom ’’—even if he doesn’t learn much else; but 
he isn’t fully posted on them to begin with. The words of 
Jesus, taken as they stand—not as they are perverted—are 
pretty explicit. They seem tosay, It isn’t a question whether 
a child can be saved, but whether anybody else can be. If 
you are still a child, there is hope for you. If you have got 
away from childhood, you must try to get back to it. It is 
your only hope of finding admission into the kingdom. The 
child, and not the grown person, is the type of the Christian 
disciple. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


We have to-day one of Jesus’ talks after he had left Galilee 
for the last time, and was on the east side of the river Jordan, 
in a country where he had been before ; and the people came, 
as they always did, to listen as he taught them. Who often 
came to ask questions, tempting him? They came again 
to ask about the laws. Some of the Pharisees believed one 
thing, others anothér ; so they hoped his answers would offend 
somebody. Jesus was too wise, and answered by asking, 
“ What did Moses command you?” They had asked about 
the laws of marriage, and if a man could turn away his wife 
if he pleased. He reminded them of a time when there was 
no sorrow and no sin in the world,—when two people lived 
in a beautiful garden together. Who made them? Who 
gave that home? Who married them? Jesus had a better 
way to teach than to answer questions when they were asked 
only to tempt him. His disciples kept on talking about the 
same thing in the house; and just then somebody brought 
some children to Jesus. 

What did they want? Who brought them? Not the 
Pharisees, not the disciples; but somebody who knew how 
his hands could bless wanted him to touch them. Did you 
ever go to a grown person, and they said, “Go away now; 
don’t trouble me; I’m too busy”? That is the way the dis- 
ciples did, not to the children, but to those who brought 
them. They did not want to have their talk spoiled, nor 
their Master troubled, by strange, crowding children. They 
did not know their Master yet. Those children were just 
what he wanted then. He made one of the sweetest of pic- 
tures,—one which answered the Pharisees’ questions better 
ihan all the talk about laws coulddo. —- 

What was the picture? It was of a home, and little chil- 
dren in it, with Jesus in the midst loving and blessing them. 
Perhaps you can get an engraving or picture among the 
many, to show the class, and make more real the scene 
described ; but do not use one that is not correct, as Scripture 
pictures are too often wrong in some details. 

We do not know just how many children there were, 
nor how young,—young enough to be brought, for they could 
not come alone; some perhaps in the mother’s arms, some 
taking toddling steps, led by her hand or by an older brother 
or sister. First Jesus spoke to the disciples who would have 
kept the children away. We do not often read of his being 
much displeased, but he was then, when he said to his dis- 
ciples the words you know so well,—“ Forbid them not.” 
What is the whole verse? Then he told the people unless 
they could receive the kingdom of God as truly as a little 
child, they could not enter into the kingdom of God. When 
did Jesus talk so to the disciples before? How does a true- 
hearted child receive the kingdom of God? Where was it 
Jesus took a child in his arms while he taught? What did 
those who brought the children want him to do for them? 
He did far more than to touch them,—he took them up in his 
arms, and laid his hands on them, and blessed them. Did he 
mean his blessing only for those little ones looking up in his 
face then? Oh, no; he meant you, and every child who shall 
ever hear this story. Don’t you think those mothers were 
glad? . They prayed, as mothers do now, that his touch 
might keep those children from evil, and his blessing rest 
always on them. He showed his love for every home, and 
that he loves parents to ask him to bless their children. 

When Jesus was a baby in Mary’s arms, and was carried 
to the temple, do you remember how an old man took him in 





his arms and blessed him? There was another little 
child, too, taken to the temple, and left to wait upon the 
priest. He was the one to whom the Lord @alled in the 
night, and heanswered—“ Heream I.” What was his name? 
The same thing is said of him and of the child Jesus,—“ The 
child grew, and was in favor both with the Lord and also 
with men.” What is our golden text? Those are the 
words of one who said “I will behave myself in a perfect 
way.” Suppose each child tried to make and keep such a 
promise? Only the One who loves to bless children can 
help you to have a perfect heart. He can make you to grow 
like himself “in favor with the Lord.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


I. The Old Custom.—1. The test. The Pharisees “tempted,” 
or tested, Jesus with a question respecting divorce. They 
thrust in their query in the midst of his teaching. Such 
interruptions with matters pertaining to the civil law were 
not infrequent ; as, for instance, the appeal: “Master, bid my 
brother divide the inheritance with me” (Luke 12:13). In 
that instance the Saviour would have nothing to do with 
settling the controversy thus brought before him, alleging 
that he was not appointed as a judge or divider of estates. 
But in this case Jesus did not put aside the question as one 
that did not come within his jurisdiction; for here the civil 
law entered into the domain of religion and morals, and 
threatened to destroy that which was to be his future temple 
—the home. 

Their question was: “Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife” (Matthew: “for every cause”)? Explain in what 
way this was atest. It was an effort, evidently, to get the 
Saviour to take sides with either Shammai or Hillel, the first 
of whom averred that the law of Moses (Deut. 24:1) allowed 
a man to put away his wife for such “ uncleanness” as wanton 
behavior or lewd conversation, while the latter construed the 
word to refer to anything that would excite disgust, such asa 
bad breath, an offensive habit—“every cause.” Possibly, 
though not probably, the Pharisees desired also to see whether, 
like John the Baptist, he would in effect bear testimony 
against Herod Antipas, in whose dominion he then was, for 
having divorced the daughter of King Aretas. 

It may be well for the teacher to state what was the well- 
nigh universal custom respecting divorce. In Greece, the 
husband could put away his wife without ceremony. In 
Rome, either party could annul the marriage at will. Thus 
Cicero put away Terentia after having lived with her for 
thirty years. Cato the younger divorced his wife that he 
might present her to a friend. Seneca says that certain illus- 
trious and noble ladies counted their years, not by the number 
of consuls, but of husbands. Juvenal speaks of one who had 
“eight husbands in five autumns.” Josephus sent his wife 
away, though the mother of his three children, “as not 
pleased with her behavior.” The question of the Pharisees 
shows that among the Jews easy divorce was growing in favor, 
and that to many the permissive law of Moses was felt to be 
a fretting restriction. These facts will help one to see how 
much the Saviour has done for woman and the home in 
reversing the tendency that had gathered such force from 
long custom, and from the evil inclinations of man. 

2. The response. Jesus’ first reply is a question: “ What 
did Moses command you?” Their answer: “ Moses suffered 
to write a bill of divorcement.” “Suffered”—not com- 
manded. The law was permissive only, while Hillel made 
divorce almost a duty. The law really was a restraint, mak- 
ing it necessary that the cause of the divorce should be stated 
in writing, thus guarding against frivolous pretexts for re- 
moval. As a “bill of divorcement” only could be written 
by a Levite, in the most of instances, that fact was another 
safeguard. But Jesus says, relative to this law : “For your 
hardness of heart Moses wrote you this commandment.” 
Moses could not entirely stop divorce, but he so regulated it 
that its worst features were done away. He acted upon the 
principle, now so frequently recognized, that it is useless to 
put upon the statute book a law that cannot be enforced. Per- 
haps this will explain why it is that the inspired lawgiver 
did net put upon his statute many of the prohibitions which 
people now demand. 

Il. The Older Law.—1. Marriage. Jesus took his inquis 
itors back of the civil law to the law of nature,-—back of the 
law of Moses to the law of God. He answered not in words, 
but in the original facta of creation. He showed what mar- 
riage was “in the beginning.” In the first marriage in Eden, 
when God himself performed the marriage ceremony, “male 
and female made he them.” Each was necessary to the 
other’s completeness. No provision was made for divorce, 
and re-marriage. He showed the character of the union :— 
(1.) It was to supersede even such sacred and intimate relations 
as those existing between son and parents. (2.) “ They are no 
more twain, but one flesh.” Hence Adam said of Eve: “This 
is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh.” As one would 
not think of divorcing himself from his bones or his flesh, so 
he ought not to think of divorcing himself from his wife. 
The marriage of two persons is like the confluence of two 
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rivers that henceforth make one—it is not merely the run- 
ning of two streams side by side. 

2. Divorce-—(1.) The rule against. Having shown what 
marriage really is, Jesus laid down the rule: “ What God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” Note the 
axiomatic force of this precept. Its logic was silencing. No 
one of the inquiring Pharisees had a word to say. Marriage 
is of divine, not of human, institution. Man, therefore, has 
no right to meddle with it. He has no right to grant divorces 
on any other than the one scriptural ground. Divorce law- 
givers are accessories to the crime of adultery that is sure to 
follow. Easy divorce laws throws upon marriage itself the 
reproach of prostitution. In the light of Christ's words, 
how does the fact appear, that in each state the causes for 
divorce range from three to ten, and that divorce is on the 
increase? This lesson relative to the sacredness of the insti- 
tution of marriage is a much needed one. If divorce laws, 
on account of the hardness of the hearts of men, still are 
enacted, there is for Christians, however, but one law—the 
law laid down here by the Saviour himself. That, eventually 
must supersede all other laws. (2.) The sin resulting from. 
“ Whosoever shall ... marry another, committeth adultery.” 
This, be it noted, was said to the disciples in the house. 
These are plain, blunt words. May their full force be felt 
now! Nothing but their realization will save the home, and 
keep it pure. From Matthew it appears that this teaching 
of the Saviour was not relished even by his own disciples ; 
for they satd : “ If the case of the man is so with his wife, it 
is expedient not to marry.” It is not—for those who exact 
all, but desire to give nothing in return. 

ILI. The Young Children.—1. The disciples and the children. 
Their appearance at this juncture was significant. The sight 
of them should have settled the matter. For the sake of the 
children let divorces be stopped! Matthew most fully states 
why they were brought: “ That he should lay his hands on 
them and pray.” Luke says that the children were “ babes.” 
How early, then, can Jesus bless the child? Why did the 
disciples rebuke the parents who brought the children? (1.) 
A discourse on divorce was too important to be interrupted | 
(2.) They were too young, and too insignificant—the Master 
would simply be annoyed by them. How are they hindered 
from coming to the Saviour now? By the same unbelief. 
The child practically is taught that he cannot come while 
he is young. Child-Christians are sneered at as impossible. 
Those who encourage their coming still are “ rebuked” by 
cynical, skeptical disciples ! 

2. The Master and the children. (1.) His indignation. He 
was “moved” with indignation at this act of his disciples. 
How his disciples must have cowered before a wrath as mighty 
as it was rare! Against none will the wrath of the Lamb 
blaze out in whiter heat than against those who turn away 
the children from coming to him. See what so recently he 
had said in chapter 9:42. (2.) His command. “Suffer the 
little children,” etc. Note that it is “suffer” and “forbid 
not ”’—not “compel.” The assumption is, that children will 
come if they only have the opportunity. “For of such is,” 
or, “ to such belongeth, the kingdom of heaven.” The king- 
dom belongs to them, and they tothe kingdom. The children 
are Christ’s of right—the Devil’s only by their own choice. 
(3.) His instruction. “ Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein.” 
Instead, then, of the children becoming like them, as they 
had supposed, it was necessary for them to become like the 
children. In other words, those adults who would enter the 
kingdom must have these child-qualities—simplicity, trust- 
fulness, dependence, love, and docility. And how hard they 
are for world-trained men to recover! It is much more easy 
to enter the kingdom as a child than to become like a child 
in order to enter in. (4.) His blessing. The Saviour had 
been asked to “touch” the children,—instead, he took them 
in his arms and blessed them. Luther’s version has the 
expressive phrase, “he hearted them.” For them he always 
has the blessing that goes with an embrace. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


With what important lesson do we begin the third quarter? 
(Title.) What will you do toward making your home 
happy ? (Golden Text.) How much do you mean by this 
promise? (Mark 10: 1.) How is the endurance of God’s 
mercy shown to men? What place is here indicated by 
“thence”? Why did Jesus come by the farther side of 
Jordan? What attitude toward Christ is it possible for a 
religionist to assume? (v. 2.) Why did the Pharisees desire 
to tempt Christ? What did they probably expect to accom- 
plish by this effort? (Mark 6: 17, 18.) By what plain 
question did the Great Teacher first test their Scripiure 
knowledge of the subject? (v. 3.) What instrument of 
writing, required by law, served a8 protection against this 
evil? (v. 4.) If they possessed plain law on the subject, why 
did they regard this as a test question? How did Jesus har- 
monize the existence of such a law with the origina! design 
of God? (vs. 5-9.) How does the typical character of this 
relation declare its indissoluble nature? (Rev. 19:7; Eph. 
5: 23.) How great subjection, on the part of the wife, is 





essential to the perfection of the type? (Eph. 5:24.) How 
great love and sacrifice on the part of the husband? (Eph. 
: 25, 28-33.) Can these conditions be met if either party is 
not a devout Christian? If the obligations are so sacred, and 
the union so indissoluble, what direct command is it reasonable 
for the unmarried to expect? (2 Cor.6:14.) What does 
the Lord command those already married? (1Cor. 7 : 10,11.) 

Verse 13.—What is the duty of every man and woman 
respecting the children under their authority, or within 
reach of their influence? How does this verse teach that it 
is not enough to pray for children with them absent from the 
throne of grace? In what other way are we to bring them 
into the Saviour’s presence? (John 5: 39.) How often 
should parents read God’s word to the children? How often 
should teachers expect their scholars to read, or, if unable to 
read, to repeat some portion of Scripture? Why should the 
teacher requirea report on daily readings? What arguments 
may be urged against a record of it? Why should children 
be required to attend church as well as Sunday-school, regu- 
larly ? (Prov. 22: 6.) If the habit of non-church going is 
allowed in a child, will he or will he not depart from that 
way when he is old? What other privilege must be granted 
the child that he may receive his full measure of blessing? 
(Heb. 10:25.) What is the condition of the church which 
makes no provision for the children’s prayer meeting? (Rev. 
3:17.) Should the aim of the teacher be the conversion of 
the child, or his training in trustful, devout, Christian living ? 
How may we hinder the children by constant appeals to 
come to Christ? Of what should we feel morally certain 
before making one such appeal? (Acts 8: 21.) How does 
the Lord regard all who would withhold from the children 
any of the appointed means of grace? (v. 14.) Does the last 
clause mean that children do not need regeneration, or has 
it another meaning? (Rom. 3: 10.) How abundantly does 
Jesus bless them ? (Comp. vs. 16, 13.) 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
, BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


A well-brought-up American can hardly appreciate the 
state of things which made the question put by the Pharisees a 
practical or a dangerous one. Nor are even some of the 
scandalous specimens of divorce legislation in the past few 
decades enough to open his eyes altogether. Not yet has 
American society descended to a point which permits a 
familiar, not to say a fair, view of the matters involved. Of 
course it all turns upon the ancient and barbarous estimate of 
women, as slaves and chattels in peace, and booty in war. 
The American social heresies are of an altogether different 
character, having an Oriental parallel in but few points, and 
mainly depending upon the emancipation of women, not only 
from the official subjection declared in the Bible, bit also 
from almost any other abridgment of her absolute freedom. 

That the Mosaic permission has theoretically been held by 





the Western Jews quite down to the present day, may be seen 





by reading almost any of the Jewish-German novels of our 
century, such as are used to instruct their youth. Indeed, the 
“ seheidebrief,” or bill of divorcement, furnishes the occasion 
for the catastrophe in more than one such book; generally, 
however, on account of the refusal by the good husband, when 
requested by the second beautiful but wicked wife to put it in 
operation against the excellent first. That it obtains to this 
day in practice among the Oriental Jews, is notorious. Some- 
thing like thirty years ago Miss Cowper had charge of an 
institution of the general nature of a Magdalen Asylum in 
Jerusalem, whose purpose and description, as then existing, 
may be read in Mr. Stewart’s The Tent and the Khan. 
A large number of its inmates were divorced Jewesses, 
who, having no honest means of support, were thus pro- 
vided for. 

The curious reader may find specimens of the bill or letter 
of divorce in sundry well-known books; for instance, in 
Buxtorf’s Jewish Synagogue, in Chapter XXIX. The letter 
is written in either Hebrew or Aramaic. Now and then an 
actual written specimen of the bill of divorce is to be seen in 
the larger libraries. 

Among the modern Orientals, not Christians, the divorce 
is almost an every-day affair. In Egypt, temporary marriage 
and immediate divorce are continually practiced as evasions 
of the law. In such cases, the newly divorced woman has 
certain rights of property against the man; but in practice 
she never enforces them, as another marriage is pecuniarily 
more profitable. Marriage is contracted there even more 
easily than in Scotland. Verba de presenti on the part of the 
woman alone, with nothing more than a silent acquiescence 
on the part of the man, seem to be entirely sufficient; which 
is a step in advance of the New York decisions. But on the 
other hand, a simple declaration of the man that he puts her 
away is enough to effect thedivorce. For the practical rights 
of property, and the customs generally followed, the most 
accewible and able summary will be found in Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians ; to which may be added select passages in Burck- 
hardt’s Arabic Proverbs. However, other literature has 
abundant references to the matter, except, in general, mere 
books of travel. For the ostensibie law on the subject, that is, 
the decrees of the Sublime Porte, codes and collections and 
treatises written in French, or French and Arabic, are to be 
seen in the better libraries. But the reader must remember 
that, as with us, Marriage and Divorce are two of the most 
extensive and important titles of the law, and a few general 
statements are practically falsified in some common but intri- 
cate cases, by circumstances which bring in another rule. 
Also, custom sometimes annuls the written law, chiefly because 
of there existing no practical reasons for its enforcement by 
either party. 

The state of morals existing along with such easy divorces, 
is well known, and need not be enlarged upon here. It is to 
be viewed chiefly as cause, and secondarily as effect. 

It is natural to ask just here, Have the women no rights? 
In some cases they have. Theoretically, the Ottoman codes 
give the women certain opportunities for divorce, which, 
however, custom neither sanctions nor allows. Matters that 
here would be cause of divorce, in any state of the Union, 
and which are Christian causes as well, are not recognized as 
such in the East where the husband is the offender. If the 
wife so offends, she may be (that is, according to the permis- 
sion of custom) slain by the husband, without mercy, and 
without having his conduct inquired into. The customs 
described by Lady Mary Wortley Montague have not much 
changed practically in that respect. But the offenses are 
oftener tolerated ; allowance being made for what is supposed 
to be perfectly natural in slaves. Sometimes the woman, 
tired of her husband, uses the most remarkable and persistent 
arts to get her husband to divorce her, so that his power may 
be gone—both his general marital power, and his power to 
punish. Instances of this, undoubted by authentic, may be 
read in Lane, which seem utterly incredible to people of our 
notions. 

Sometimes a husband wishes to get back a divorced wife 
without the disgusting preliminary proceeding which the 
curious may read elsewhere for themselves, and which has 
given rise to sundry pithy popular proverbs. In that case, 
in a legal proceeding, the difficulty of identifying a woman in 
court in a country where they all (that is, all of sects thus 
easily divorceable) go veiled, presents some funny scenes, 
perjury aside. Thus, a woman who had been divorced was 
desired back again, and proceedings were had to compel her 
return. She brought a witness who had been present at her 
divorce ; bat he was met by the husband's testimony that the 
woman so divorced was unother wife. The witness, of course, 
could not swear pesitively to the identity of a veiled woman ; 
and so the woman was decided to be not divorced, and forced 
to réturn. That would be queer law in this country ; to say 
nothing of the fact that the judge had doubtless perfect 
knowledge of the true state of affairs, and a substantial reason 
for his decision. 

There do exist, however, certain cases which both law and 
custom recognize as sufficient cause for divorce on the woman’s 
application. These cannot be mentioned here; but they 
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Acton; or, School and College Days. By Frie Arnold. 16mo, illas- 
tr ted, pp. 256. Boston: The Congregational Publishing Society. 
1,00, 


Price, $1, 

The Children’s S*rmon: with a selection of five minute sermons to 
ec ildren, for pastors, Sunday-school libra:ies, and home reading. 
By the rev. John C. Hill. l6mo, pp. 9!. Philadelphia: The Pres- 


byterian Board of Pubiication. Price, 60 cents. 


Hours with the Bible; or, The Scriptures in the lieht of modern dis- 
covery and knowledge. By Cuoningham Geikie, D. D., author 
Vol. [V. From Rehoboam to Hezekiah, wth the contemsoraryv 
er i2mo, illustraved, pp. xvi, 492. New York: James Pott, 
1.50, 





RECENT BOOKS OF PHILOSOPHY.* 


It is a common sneer among the German metaphysical 
thinkers that England and the United States are the 
only two “culture-peoples” who live so immersed in 
matter as to be incapable of philosophy. So far as our 
country is concerned, the gibe is day by day losing its 
pointedness; not only are American thinkers better in- 
formed to day than ever before of the progress of specu- 
lative philosophy on the continent of Europe, but they 
are giving clear signs of future intellectual independence 
in their handling of the metaphysical problems. Two 
recent works call for mention here, as illustrative of the 
present state of philosophical study in America. 

In Metaphysics; or, A study in first principles, Pro- 
fessor Borden P. Bowne of Boston University attacks with 
spirit, and with not a little success, the ancient problems 
of ontology, cosmology, and (speculative) psychology ; 
the problems of being, of change, of the nature of things, 
of causation, of the One and the many, of space, time, 
motion, the soul, and so on. These terms at once suggest 
scholastic discussions of essence and cause, and all the 
endless and meaningless logomachies of Pre-Kantian 
metaphysics, and will be in themselves, for many, a suf- 
ficient ground for condemning the work. Those, how- 
ever, who are not to be frightened by words, and who 
prefer even scholasticism to the dogmatic positivism of 
the day, will find that Professor Bowne has something 
more than words and empty formule to give them. 
What it is that who and what really are; how the fact 
of change is to be harmonized with the logical postulates 
of thought; how we are to conceive of things, and of the 
relations and of the ultimate ground of the relations 
between thinge,—these and numberless others are valid 
scientific problems, the meaning and most probable so- 
lution of which must be determined. To this critical 
and speculative task Professor Bowne has brought an 
intimate acquaintance with the history of philosophic 
thought, a—for the most part—clear apprehension of the 
questions at issue, and a remarkably clear and forcible 
style of exposition; and, although some of his conclusions 
cannot be admitted, and many matters of detail are open 
to severe criticism, the general effect of his work is ad- 
mirable; while every page of it contains profound and 
suggestive thoughts, The historical antecedents of the 
work are thus stated in the preface: ‘‘ Leibnitz furnishes 
the starting-point, Herbart supplies the method, and the 
conclusions reached are essentially those of Lotze.” To 
the student of philosophy, this statement will at once 
suggest the line of thought pursued throughout the 
work, It must, however, be added, that the case would 
have been more fairly stated if the names of Leibnitz 
and Herbart had been omitted. Any one who is familiar 
with Lotze’s works, particularly with the Metaphysik of 
1878, will. see that it is not'so much Leibnitz as Lotze’s 
version of Leibnitzian ideas that Professor Bowne fol- 
lows; while the essential peculiarity of Herbart’s method 
—the transformation of speculative conceptions to meet 
the requiremeuts of logical norms used as metaphysical 
axioms—is quite foreign to the method of the Meta- 
physics, That “trust in reason” checked by a fine scorn 
of speculative arrogance, that boldness in theorizing 
balanced by a clear knowledge of the logical value of 
the theory, and that subtle yet not over-refined dialectic 
at which Professor Bowne aims,—there are character- 
istics, not of Herbart, but of his most acute antagonist, 
the great “ philosopher of Gottingen.” The debt of the 
Metaphysics to the Mikrokosmus and Metaphysik, not 
only in its “ conclusions,” but also in its details, is great. 
This, however, is not a ground of censure, but of praise. 
Original and valuable as Professor Bowne’s own thoughts 
are, the greatest service which his book can render to 


* Metaphysics: a study in first principles. By Borden P. Bowne. 
8vo, LN York : Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.50, 
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American philosophy will be to promote the study of the 
works of the greatest of recent German philosophers. 

Seneca and Kant, an exposition of stoic and rational- 
istic ethics, as its author states in the preface, “was 
originally prepared a3 a thesis for the doctor's degree in 
Michigan University,” and subsequently enlarged and 
published “at the suggestion of friends.” Regarded as 
a university thesis, it deserves not a little praise. Its 
statements are concise and clear, and show, so far as 
they go, a good understanding of the stoic and Kantian 
doctrines. But what it was that led the author’s friends 
to advise its publication is not obvious. The careful 
comparison of ancient systems of ethics with those which 
have sprung up under the influence of Christianity and 
modern civilization is a task which, notwithstanding all 
that has been written upon the subject, yet remains to 
be accomplished; and nothing would be more heartily 
welcomed by the philosophic world than a monograph 
which would fulfill the promise of the title of Dr. Jack- 
son’s thesis. But, of all the information and criticism 
which such a monograph should supply, almost nothing 
is to be found in the work before us, Its expositions of 
the stoic and Kantian systems nowhere pass beyond the 
most elementary statements, and the few pages devoted 
to a comparison of the two throw very little light upon 
the subject. 





More than a merely personal interest attaches to Z'he 
Life of Edmund 8. Janes, D_D., late Senior Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, whose story is told by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry B. Ridgaway. The life of Bishop Janes 
covers the exact period of the second historic stage in the 
development of the church which he served. The year 
1844, when he was elected a bi<hop, closed the primitive 
department of American Methodism. It was the point 
when the secession occurred, which took shape in the 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
The new departure of the Northern Methodism now 
began, and with the death of Bishop Janes the second 
ecclesiastical stage of that church came toaclose. To 
say that his peculiar gifts and methods entered largely 
into the fibre of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is only 
a partial statement of his real place in its history. Born 
in old Berkshire, Massachusetts, in 1807, he inherited the 
old traditions and qualities which had made the family 
strong and famous even during the Norman period, and 
later, in the crusading times, in the person of Geoffrey 
de Janes. The American transplanting occurred when 
William Janes came over with the J»hn Davenport 
colony, and made his final settlement in New Haven, in 
1637. Edmund Storer, the subject of this biography, 
had the opporiunities of more than the average common- 
school education of the New England boy of his day, and 
he lost no moment in fitting himself for firm and thorough 
achievement. He taught school in New York State and 
New Jersey, entered the university in Philadelphia in 
1830, served as secretary of the American Bible Society 
1841-44, and in May, of the latter year, began his Episco- 
pal career, which closed with his life in New York, 
September 18, 1876. He greatly excelled as a preacher. 
His was careful, his analysis logical and 
cumulative, and his fervor intense and vivid, but always 
kept in equipoise. In that rare and subtle power of 
sta ton which the success of the sermon depends, 
he had his equal in his church. Much of bis 
wok, 68.8 bishop, lay in the department of administra- 
tiog. Hexe, too, his masterful qualities were exhibited 
in ide vision of mission fields, and in his ability to 
1 people of his communion to new and broader 
measures for home and foreign evangelization. His 
equanimity was never disturbed. For forty years there 
was hardly a single successful measure of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which did not bear the trace of his 
wisdom in council and the vigor of his hand. Dr. Ridg- 
away, in giving this inspiring portraiture of him, has 
rendered a service to our common American Christianity. 
(12mo, pp. 428. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 
$1.50.) 


It is not often that a remarkable man of remarkable 
life finds so fit a biographer as the great Richard Bentley 
has now, after the lapse of a century and a half, found in 
Professor Richard C. Jebb, of Glasgow. Bentley is one 
of those immortal Characters, far ahead of their own time, 
to whose memory the lapse of a few generations is no loss, 
Scarcely before the present day has the proper perspective 
been attained for a proper estimate of his life and work, 
his personal acquisitions, or his place and services to the 
world’s scholarship. As it is to-day, indeed, Bentley’s 
chief prominence in even the scholarly world consists in 
his plans and proposals respecting an edition of the 
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the field where Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and 
Hort, have harvested in the clearing. But the leaders in 
scholarship do not forget that Bentley is actually the father 
in critical scholarship, both Latin and Greek, for a 
numerous generation in Germany and England. Bent- 
ley’s position with reference to the men of his own time 
was that of a giant man of war; and his acts are rather 
to be judged of by a war standard than by the rules of a 
family governed s‘rictly by brotherly love. Nor was he 
always in the legal or even equitable right when he 
gained his points; but his weight and worth in most 
respects will at least bear favorable comparison with 
those of his contemporaries. Professor Jebb is in every 
way a competent judge, and holds the scalesevenly. He 
extenuates nothing ; sometimes even neglecting to men- 
tion a fair extenuating circumstance,—as, for instance, in 
admitting that Bentley deposed a college officer by his 
own fiat, contrary to rule, Jebb omits to mention that it 
was for a theft of the college plate. He shows Bentley 
as a man of his time amidst the men of his time; a man 
whose trials of patience and temper were great, and who 
was sometimes rough and violent, but nevertheless 
admirable and honest. In respect to Bentley’s multi- 
farious labors, his transcendent ability, his relations to 
the great and small men of his age, and—more delicate 
than all—his place in the history and pi ogress of scholar- 
ship, this book is a masterpiece. (16mo, cloth, pp. xii, 
221. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 


A sumptuous little volume, bound in gray linen, the 
covers stitched with red raw silk, the paper of the finest 
quality, and the printing worthy of any press, in the old 
or the new world, brings anew the story of Molinos the 
Quietest. Molinos, chief of Spanish mystics, was born in 
1627, and died in prison in Rome, in 1696. His Spiritual 
Guide appeared in 1675, and became the foundation of 
a new religious drift, which took the name of Quietism— 
a calm reliance of all the faculties on God alone, and a 
stoic obliviousness to all bodily pain and infirmity. The 
priests combined with Louis XIV. against Molinos, and 
soon the Inquisition held him in its clutches, Queen 
Christine, of Sweden, renounced her crown, and entered 
the Roman Church, and took Molinos as her spiritual 
guide. The Inquisition did not put him to death, but 
imprisoned him for life. Such was his influence through- 
out Europe, among Roman Catholics desiring a better 
doctrine and purer life than they found in the traditional 
sources, that, when the Inquisition seized his papers, 
twenty thousand letters were found from people who 
sought his guidance. His influence did not end with his 
death, but appeared in France in the teachings of Madame 
Guyon and in Fenelon’s Maxims of the Saints. Mr, 
Bigelow has done our literature an excellent se:vice in 
this unique theological study. He goes to the original 
sources, and lifts the veil from a life of singular beauty 
and devotion. The work closes with an appendix, giving 
Innocent XI.’s bull against Molinos and his doctrines. 
It is to be hoped that when the author prepares a new 
edition of his work, already charming and quaint, but, 
like the Inquisition, not infallible, he will take some 
note of the best of all our English authorities on mys- 
ticism, Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics. This 
author, besides giving all the main points in the life of 
Molinos, does the great service of showing (pp. 301, 302, 
Vol. II., second edition) ‘the essential unity between 
Molinos and the pure Tauler, and his elevation above the 
sensuous Theresa, Then, too, we want an Index. Some 
works are not worth one, but this does not belong to 
that number. (l6mo, wide margins, uncut, pp. 127. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1 25.) 


How incompetent a really scholarly man may be to 
convey to others the results of scholarly investigations is 
freshly evidenced by the Rev. Dr. Charles Hebert, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England, in his New Testa- 
ment Scriptures in the Order in Which They Were Written, 
of which the first portion, including the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, is 
just issued. Dr. Hebert’s translation is generally close, 
though it includes such radical changes as the occasional 
rendering of “ Lord Jesus” by “ Jehovah Jesus;” but 
he fails in that finer sense which enables the translator 
to be faithful alike to letter and spirit, and at the same 
time to avoid the ridiculous. The notes witness to the 
author’s wide acquaintance with the superficies of Greek 
literature ; but they are completely devoid of either 
critical or exegetical value; and their general inconse- 
quence leads the reader to see a new meaning in the 
request which can be constructed out of the author’s 
rendering of 2 Thessalonians 3: 1,—‘ Finally, brethren, 
pray for us... that we may be delivered from the 





Greek Testament, in which he stands as the pioneer in 








absurd.” (12mo, pp. 140, London; Henry Frowde.) 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 








Missouri, state, at Sedalia ......................-- June 20-22 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus silanes ---- June 20-22 
Kentucky, state, at Nicholasville ...-....--.----- June 27, 28 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell............-...-.- June 27-29 
Mississippi, state, at Water Valley -..--...-......--. July 5-7 
South Carolina, state, at Camden -..............-.July 12, 13 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Ok-mul-gee-..--..- July 27-30 
Maritime Provinces, provincial, at Dartmouth, N.S .. Aug. 4-6 
Kentucky, state, at Danville_...............-.- August 22-24 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton.........--.-..--.- October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Hallowell ..................---- October 24-26 
Vermont, state, at Montpelier._......--. ... September 13, 14 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence.........---.- November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord_--.... _... November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton_.........-..-- November 14-16 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Nebraska State Sunday - school Assembly, at Crete, Ne- 


WEED csc ccisneineiasinnine ineeitame alee baci June 26 to July 3 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, Lake Bluff, near Chicago, 
GEG 66 nctinennenentmpndpimnia rection te a1® 


Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly and Camp- 
meeting, at Hartzell Park, Topeka, Kansas....July 11-20 
Summer School of Christian Philosophy, at Warwick Wood- 


lands, Greenwood Lake, New York--.---.----. July 11-25 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland ............... July 26 to August 2 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
BOF concn ns pedacdoaccma dius dutosmmannae eee keke 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
FORE .. enndis cacti cb ciebenedeccabens August 1-21 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at Framingham, 
Massachusetts .............--.-..........-.August 22-30. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—Five societies were represented at the first annual 
conference of the Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, held in Williston Church, Portland, Maine, 
June 2, and a permanent conference organization was 
effected, with Mr. W. H. Pennell, of Portland, as presi- 
dent. 


—Good work well done and more work waiting to be 
taken up, was the substance of the report presented by 
Mr. James H. Kellogg at the fiftieth annual meeting of 
the Rensselaer County (N. Y.) Sunday-school Union, held 
at Troy, May 28. The work of town organization which 
has been vigorously prosecuted of late throughout the 
county, is now nesrly completed. The county missionary, 
Mr. J. L. Snyder, has this year traveled 1528 miles in 
the prosecution of this work. 


—At the Presbyterian Sunday-school convention held in 
Kingston, Ontario, May 30, the Rev. F. McCuaig delivered 
an address on “ The Sunday-school as a teaching institu- 
tion,” in which he advised teachers who didn’t teach, 
either to change their methods or to quit. “ Why,” he 
said, “if you were as meek as Moses, and as wise as 
Solomon, as logical as Paul, and as spiritual as the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved, you couldn’t teach what you 
didn’t know, And you couldn’t know what you didn’t 
learn.” This is a truth which will bear reiteration; and 
it is one which those who have ears to hear are not 
always willing to hear. 


—Sunday-school topics received their fair share of 
attention at the recent sessions of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. A popular Sunday-school 
meting was formed, and the Rev. James A. Worden, 
the Sunday-school secretary, told of the step forward 
which the Sunday-school work of the denomination had 
taken in the past year. “ Ourchurch,” said Mr. Worden, 
“ has never before in its history witnessed such a spec- 
tacle as that which occurred on Sunday, March 26. By 
moderate estimate, five hundred thousand students of 
the Gospel of Mark and of the Shorter Catechism. They 
were tested on their knowledge of the first five chapters 
in Mark, and of the twelve questions over which they had 
gone in twelve lessons. Probably fifty thousand scholars 
recited every memory verse. Three hundred thousand 
recited from memory the twelve questions, and the facts 
and central truths of Christ’s life. Probably three hun- 
dred thousand stood a creditable examination on the 
doctrines and practical bearings of the twelve lessons of 
the quarter.” Mr, Worden stated that the next step for- 
ward was to be the making of proper provisions for the 
more thorough training of teachers. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—It is announced that the Kentucky State Sunday- 
school Association will hold its next convention at 
Nicholasville, June 27,23. Nicholasville is situated upon 





the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, about twelve miles 
from Lexington. 

—The next annual conyention of the Vermont State 
Sunday-school Association will be held at Montpelier, 
September 13, 14. 

—Programmes of the Mountain Lake Park Sunday- 
school Assembly, as the Cumberland Valley Sunday- 
school Assembly is now called, may be had on application 
to the Rev. Dr. W. M. Frysinger, Harrisburg, Pennsy!- 
vania. As previously announced, the assembly meets 
from July 26 to August 2. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Steady progress was reported at the eighteenth 
anniversary of the Central Congregational Sunday-school 
of Philadelphia, which was held on Sunday evening, 
June 8. The present membership of the school is 363, 
and the average attendance 216. During the year, 34 
members were added to the school, and 6 scholars joined 
the church. The anniversary service consisted of the 
recitation of .a concert exercise on The Cross and the 
Crown. The pastor, the Rev. J. R. Danforth, spoke on 
“The cross,” and Mr. John Wanamaker on “ Bible 
birdnesting.” The annual greeting was given by the 
superintendent, Mr. William Wanamaker. 

—It is a good custom which is kept up by the Wood- 
land Presbyterian Sunday-school, of which Mr. J. Howard 
Seal is superintendent, of giving to the school at each 
anniversary service a Scripture motto forthe year. That 
given at the sixteenth anniversary which was held on 
Thursday evening, May 25, was Psalm 37: 5. The 
exercises of the evening consisted of Bible-readings on 
various evangelical topics, a concert exercise called The 
Old Jewel Case, made up from the Shorter Catechism and 
the Bible, and an object lesson on The Christian Armor. 
The school now numbers 358 members, and the average 
attendance was higher last year than ever before. 


PERSONAL. 

—Dr. Merrill E. Gates, recently of Albany, has been 
called to the presidency of Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. The inauguration will take place on June 
20, the day before Commencement. 

—Giuseppe Garibaldi, the man of this generation who 
has done most for the cause of Italian independence, died 
in his villa at Caprera, June 2. Garibaldi was a man of 
the people, and one who had the cause of the people at 
heart; but his faults were as great as his virtues. And 


when he died, no religious service was held over his ashes. 


—TIt is understood that the reason why Professor W. 
Henry Green, of Princeton, did not attend the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, was because of his 
modest shrinking from the honor of the moderatorship, 
which, he was previously informed, was likely to be con- 
ferred upon him if he attended. 


—That was a wise choice on the part of the Home 
Mission Society of the Baptist Church, which made 
President John M. Gregory the superintendent of the 
educational work of the Society. Dr. Gregory is one of 
the foremost educationalists of America, and ought to be 
the right man in the right place. 


—Readers of The Sunday School Times will be glad 
to learn that the latest intelligence of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
S. Robinson, received from England, where he is at 
present residing, shows that the good Doctor seems to be 
fairly getting over the nervous trouble from which he 
was suffering when he left America, and that he may be 
expected home again in renewed health and strength 
early in September. 


GENERAL. 

—With the beginning of the fall term of this year, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, of Exeter, New Hampshire, 
enters upon its one hundredth year of work. Next year 
the centennial celebration will be held, and this will be 
made the occasion of a grand reunion of the alumni. 
The Hon. George Bancroft, himself the most distinguished 
living alumnus of the school, will preside at the public 
exercises, and Mr, Edward Hale will read the centennial 
poem. 

—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey’s work in Glasgow was 
cordially endorsed by the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland, which met in Glasgow in the middle 
of May. After the reception of the annual report on the 
state of religion and morals, which pointed out certain 
dangerous tendencies in modern Scottish life, the labors 
of the American evangelists and of the Salvation Army 
were made the subject of earnest discussion. The course 
of that discussion showed that while the Assembly 
regarded the work of the Salvation Army with little 








more than tolerance, that of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
was thoroughly approved of, and was made the ground 
of special thankfulness, The opinion was also expressed 
that the ministry of the various orthodox churches 
required yivification before it would be able to produce 
such valuable results as had been wrought by Mr. Moody. 








THIS AND THAT. 


—-.g————— 


The Rev. Dr. E. A. Lawrence, in The Independent, 
makes this important distinction: “A tendency in an 
age is avery different thing, sometimes, from the ten- 
dency of the age.” There may bé a “tendency,” near 
the shore, forthe current to go backward, while, never- 
theless, the main body of the stream is hastening on 
with as much force and volame as ever. Many a time 
skeptics and over-liberals have mistaken their own ten- 
dency and that of their followers for the tendency of the 
age. This is natural, but it is not wise. 





The change that has occurred in France could have no 
more striking exemplication than in the movement now 
on foot in Paris to erect a monument to Admiral Coligny, 
to be placed in front of the Louvre, facing that side frcm 
a window of which the signal for a general slaughter was 
given. Of the 100,000 francs needed, 20,000 have been 
voted by the city council, and Catholics as well as Prot- 
estants, it is said, are to unite in erecting this memorial 
to the chief victim of the “St. Bartholomew Massacre” 
—now spoken of as “ one of the worthiest sons of France.” 


In the bringing up of children, an encouraging word 
has in it a great deal more of power than most people 
imagine. So thinks the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, who says in 
The Evangelist : 

One sentence of honest praise bestowed at the right time, is 
worth a whole volley of scolding. The sun understands how 
to raise plants, and to open flowers at this season of the year— 
he just smiles on them, and kisses them with his warm rays, 
and they begin to grow and unfold. 

A storm of scolding that sets in in the morning, and 
lasts till night, has about as god effect on childhood 
graces as a hail-storm has on young plants. 


In this season of convention going, the Gospel Teacher 
thus forewarns those who purpose to attend any of the 
Sunday-school gatherings : 

Let not the meek arid lowly superintendent or teacher be 
utterly cast down and discouraged while listening to the 
“burning words” depicting the proper way to conduct a 
Sunday-school, or the requisite qualifications of a Sunday- 
school worker. None fall farther below their models in actual 
practice than many of these eloquent speakers and essayists 
themselves. In the church there is a diversity of gifts; some 
have the ability to organize, some to superintend, some to teach, 
and’some have only the “gift of gab.” 

Still it is worth while to suggest, that it may not be the 
wisest course in the world to throw away the model, 
because one suspects the exhibitor. Many aman exhibits 
a good corn- planter, who knows nothing, practically, about 
planting corn. “ All things, therefore, whatsoever they 
bid you, these do, and observe; but do not ye after their 
works; for they say, and do not.” 


How is the New Revision regarded? The Christian 


at Work has been endeavoring to find out. It addressed - 


five questions concerning it to thirty-five ministers of 
various denominations, receiving replies from twenty- 
eight. Of these, twenty-three declare it to be an im- 
provement on the Common Version, while five affirm 
the contrary ; twenty-seven say that the King James 
Version should not be used “ rather than any that has 
[been] or can be made;” twelve say that the Revised 
Version should not be permanently received, seven say 
yes, the remainder are in doubt; twenty-two think 
another revision is desirable, ten deem it practicable, 
and five pronounce it impracticable. The faults found 
with the Revised Version are its bad English, its need- 
less changes of words and phrases, and its too strict 
adherence to Greek idioms. This summary of opinion is 
good so far as it goes; but it is no more indicative of the 
general verdict than is a vote taken on a railroad train, 
in election times, conclusive as to who shall be the next 
incumbent of the Presidential chair. 


Bibles, of any version, have comparatively little value 
except as they are in circulation and in use. Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, of Chicago, it is said, made “a hit that was 
appreciated,” at the recent Baptist anniversaries in New 
York, when he said that , 
it seemed to him nothing ought te interrupt the discussion ot 
the Bible work by the Baptists of America unless it might be 
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an intermission for a little time, to put a few 
of them into circulation. 


Then, in illustration of the need of Bible 
circulation and Bible using, Mr. Jacobs, as 
reported in The Examiner, gave such items 
as these: 


In Illinois in one county seven townships 
were found without a church or Sunday-school. 
In Chicago there were thousands unreached by 
Christian mfluences. In New York state 
800,000 children are in no Sunday-school. So 
even in our most favored places there is work 
enough to be done. Denominational statistics 
were given to show how slowly was the work 
of salvation progressing among all the churches 
of the iand. The Methodists last year reported 
an average to a church over the whole country 
of 9 probationers, the Baptists of 3 members, 
the Presbyterians of but 3 of 1 member. He 
told the effective story of the General’s servant 
Tom, who wanted to go’ home to cheer up the 
old folks a little, and said he’d be certain to 
say nothing disrespectful of the army; he 
should only tell the old folks that from the lay 
of the land and all the surroundings he should 
judge the army was advancing backward, and 
the enémy was retreating on us. It sometimes 
looked as if the Christian army was advancing 
in b comathing ¢ of th this way. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


correct statement of the circulation of The 
siaday School Times ts given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 

advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
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Catalogue of works, with 
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vorably known tor 40 years. The Spring Term com- 
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Address, MISS 
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lars, address PROFESSOR ALLEN C, THOMas, Prefect, 
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Western . Female Seminary, 
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The 2si:h year will commence Sept. 6, 1882. Board, 
Tuition Fuel, and L oer annum. Send for 
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Dana’s Musical Institute, 


- inetrections in all Depertmense of Music be ma 
ereu aystem 
: nd a Faculty oft the highest excellence and eafciency” 





* ‘Terms, including use ol instrument, books, 


music, $150 ear, Will o Monday, Se 
tember 4th Denk. Send} for Catalogue. a 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873, ‘ 
te a ote iteeie end’ Peentttes with SédcKere 
2. TO supply Teachers with Positions, 
& To supply Parents with Information concerning 
Teachere deairin Positions should send stamps for 


To Parente see ‘omechgolsfor thelr children Ptmek: 
prospectuses of about one handred of tis beat schools, 
will be sent free on receipt cen 


adtrem, INCKNEY’S AGENCY, 
Domestic Building, Broadway and l4th St., NewYork. 
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THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT NUMBER (that for July, August and September), The 


Scholars’ Quarterly will give, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text. 


On the 


cover will be a finely engraved picture of the interior of the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, showing 


in the background the Mount of Olives, with the roads leading to Bethany. 


In the DOUBLE 


PAGE grouping ot picture helps to the lessons of the quarter, will be found, Ancient and Modern 
Jerusalem, Bethany, The Region of Bethphage, Jericho, The Road to Jericho, Exterior of the 
Golden Gate, Tower in the Vineyard, Ancient Wine Press, Fig Tree, High Priest, A Scourge, 
Roman Penny, ete. The varied lesson helps of the Quarterly will be more helpful than ever. 
The eight pages of music, and the well-arranged Order of Service, will be attractive features. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the otuer quarterlies, but it is 


wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 


hundred copies a year. 


It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 


as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25 ; 


year, $2.50; three months, 63 cenis, 


three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 


TO INTRODUCE IT, To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents; five copies, 18 


cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEW triai-orders. 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FACTS AND FANCIES IN MODERN SCIENCE. 





By J. W. DAWSON, LLD., F.RS. 





12mo, 240 Pages. Price, $1.25. 


The design of the author In this work is to examine the position of those Agnostic Evolutionists of whom 
Herbert Spevcer is a prominent leader. Their philosophy tends—whether they are all astute enough to dis- 
cern it or not—to sap the foundations of Christian faith and to banish a personal God from the universe. Dr. 
Dawson proceeds, in a lucid and spirited manner, to put over against their fancies the well-established tacts ot 
modern science. His method is so clear and conclusive as readily to show that the substance of their philoso- 
phy by no means corresponds to the noisy assurance with which it Is set forth. The work is illustrated with 


numerous cuis. 





American Baptist Publication Society, 


4 Beacon Street, Bosto 
om Murray Street, New York. 


} 1420 Chestnut Street, Phila. { 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


1109 Olive St., St. Louis. 





THIRD QUARTER NOW READY. 
Sunday School Quarterly, 


F. N. Peloubet. 
OLD AND NEW VERSIONS. 
Single Copy, 6 Cents. One year, 20 cents, 


Children’s 
Sunday School Quarterly, 
Jenny B. Merrill. 


Single Copy, 5 cents. One year, 15 Cents. 


A New Concert Exercise has been prepared by 
Marion West, expressiy for these ‘Quarterlies. 
Order ot Service, Colored Ma etc., sare makes 
them the most attractive num! umbers issu @ 


Published by W. A. Wilde 4" Go., 
25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








NANCY HARTSHORN 


AT CHAUTAUQUA. 
BY MRS. waned HARTSHORN., 


1émo. 213 pages. ustrated. Paper cover, 50 cents; 
weet in cloth, $1. 
Dedicated to all members of the G. L. 8. C., and all 
others who enjoy the humorous side of lite 
Every one will be interested in the delineation of 
character as applied to “ Dr. Vinson,” “ Mr. Beerd,”’ 
“The Jubliee Singers,” and others who have been 
there. It has m pronounced the most humorous 
book of the present day, and is fur sale by all-book- 
sellers, or it will ty mailed on receipt of price. Send 
all ors tw J.8. OGILVIE & ©o., Pabiishers, 
P. O. Box 2767.) 31 Rose Street, New York. 


~ Make the day happy with Miss Colbrath. 


WHAT “x BREAKFAST 


This work solves the daily problem. and makes the 

| avi meal a delight <A great variety of break- 

full details, recipes, and arravgement. Be 

sure ay lighten the housewille’s load of care with 
this practical book. 








*,* Klegant volume, Interieaved, $1.00. 
Order of bookse!lers and newsdealers, or of 
os Ht, EARLE, PoswisneEr, Boston. — 
T OF THE FLAMES.” 
N. TIBBALS & SONS 
124 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
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Wil commence their open 
tions, them we offer 1000 Webster's Unabrid 
es, New Edition ed — s for the Old . 
tion, 200 Lange on Matth: 4 Double Testa- 
ie 100 sete C Slopediact ‘Useful Knowled e. An 
mmenee stock of Children’s Books, Teachers, Family 
it Bibles, Sunday-school Books, and Theo- 
orks, marvelously low. Fancy ations? 
Be) er ritinn Desks 8. Marriage Certificates. Send for 
particulars. N.B.—Books OF ALL KINDS. 


Something New for the Blind. 
The blind, or —— blind, knowing how to wees 
rd ngs the ‘Rene n caniy ma sre St aed eqs c and 
as those one pov oe ood st sig ne the gabacetber’s 
WRIT Tan R THE BLIND. 
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price, Z. M. LANE, Rockland, Mass. (Plymouth Co.) 
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FREE. 


A copy of our elegant Teacher’s Bible free. 


The Teacher’s Bible, 

with many notes and references, is printed from a 
hacdsome minion pe. and contains Nevin’s Pic- 
torial Bible Le g ine ak Black wood’s Aids 
to the Study of le, Twelve Iilustrative 
Maps in Colors, and er invaluable helps for Teach- 
ers not found in other editions. For “Ye ws alae 
dress, wi E. PO 


th stamp, R & CO,. 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CARDS. 


If you want some beautiful cards and tickets that 
will surely please your scholars, send for one of our 


SAMPLE PACKAGES, 


With terms. 1, price, 30 cents 3, 
containing a larver at vr] batet variety, 60 oantn 2 
amount in 3- Address, 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 122 1 2 Nassau’ St., N. ¥ 


YOU CAN HAVE 


THE HOLY LAND 


AT YOUR FIRESIDE, IN YOUR HOMES, IN 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
BIBLE CLASS, 


PALESTINE 


in miniature, a beautiful picture in colors, irom photo- 
graphs and sketches, showing the mountains and cities 
over and through which the Saviour went. and where 
he lived, giving a vivid and life-like view of those 
sacred places so often mentioned in Scripture. Pub- 
lished fh two sped, 45¢x6'4 feet, and 2x3 feet. Mounted 
on rollers. For - circulars, giving price, eic., address 


A. 4. BABES Author and Publisher, 
WaRREN 8t., New York. 


N BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


The Providence Lithograph 
Company, Providence, R. I.. 
publish graphic illustrations of 
the International Sunday- 
school Lessons. For accuracy, 
artistic merit, confermity to 
archeoiogic fact, convenience. 
and eliectiveness, we Knew 
nothing to equal them. Ou: 
Sunday-school superintend- 
ents will do well io send for « 
circular. [t does not take the 
place of our own Leaf Cluster. 
—Rev. J. H. VINCENT, D.D., in 
the January, 1882, number 
‘tc. | Sumday Scheol Journal, 

















$10.00 YO) Fesranteed: "ea: a Seni 


ew York. 


“PALETTES.” Grain .sie,snelea 


(cut ont), gilt.6 designs. W. G, 8 Nassaust..N.Y 








CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use the 


THE RESURR OrION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 

CONSECRATION. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

THE CREATION, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


A Story oF GREAT Sait [AKE: 


“A vivid 
ling pictures ome 


Gazette, 
“The fasci 
thrilling fctio — 









aes a the die itself 
\ tion.” wet 
“It hes e z lly is 
worthy of ing 
the ‘Uncle Tom’s Qabin’ of the contest that must come, 


and is even now a Bisnor WILEY. 
“ We advise ose m4 are interested in the fate of 
this country to read ‘Mada Tour.’ ’’—Atlanta 


(Ga.) Constitution. 
vassers wanted. Write for circular and 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


An & page Monthly, Family, Rell spaper, 
Gevoted to Mora Bevone, cnph ~ _ 
TEMPERANCE AND THE SABBATH. 
Published not to make money, but to do good. 
a SPECIAL OFFER. 
e willsend The Outlook for the first year, postage 
a4, to any person who will send hi is ‘address and 
5 Cents, which is the lowest club rate, 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
Sample copies free, ALFRED CENTRE. B. x. 


“BEES OR HONEY, 


4 will with pleasure send you a sam 
ONTHLY L RAR Oe N BEE C L 

a a deoorttee price-list of the latest In 

Hives, Honey Extracto ‘arti cial Comeo- 

Section Honey Boxes, all books «rd Jour uo, 

and a Ss pertaining to Bee Uultore. Ao 

Ye ee —e r 
aeen plainiy, to A Merina 


STN SNL 


Or CONVENTIONS, CANNOT DO BFYTTER THAN TO 
EXAMINE, APPROVE AND ADOPT Ditson & Co.’s 
CHOICE SERIES OF Music Books, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS cannot help bein 
— with our truly golden trio of Sunday-schoo 
singers. 


Light and Life. 








ot eur 
whh 





Shin'ng with Gos- 
pel Light. Replete 


mle with the Life of 
R. M. McINTOSH. joyous childhood. 
In the fro’ 
BANNER OF VICTORY. | 1 1»efront rank, 
3 CENTS. with a shout by 
ABBEY & MUNGER. | sings 7°""* 
Beacon Light. No better hymns. 


No better music 
3% CENTS. can be found any- 
TENNEY & HOFFMAN.| where. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS WILL NOT FAIL TO USE 
Song By heey hs for Common Schools, or Welcome 


LOVERS bk GosBEL MUSIC WILL LIKE 


MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts.), by Emerson, 
as it has a capital set of tunes and hymns, easy to 
sing and of moderate compass. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway. New York, 


Two New Music Books, 
By ASA HULL, 
THAT HAVE NO EQUAL. 


(REM OF (SES, Bes.ciznenzctenr 
(JOSPEL PRAISE ROOK Freres 


256 Pages, 40 cts.; $4 per Doz.; $30 per hund. 


Address ASA HULL, #0 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Village Anthems.” *" [2c 
6“ Sabbath Carols.” For Sanéarscheols. 
“Infant Songs.” For Tate Cam, 


All new We will send all three, 




















post paid, for $1. ron. Adda 
‘or i ress 
FFEY & OGDEN, Atrfooma, Pa. 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 


instead of in packages as heretofore. 


This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 


of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—twhen, however, a portion } the teachers of a school get their mail 


matter from one post-office, and others of the SAME SCHOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to 


two or more offices, if desired. The 


subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 


few teachers, are shut out from the 


ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. 


ibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
ty to such schools the benefit of the lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is 


uired, in order to secure the 


he new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is than twenty, the club rate 


to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number 
copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same famil 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a peer of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it wil 


proportionate rate. If, for 
cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 


for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


JOHN D. 








NOW READY! 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


By Rev. R. LOWRY and W. H. DOANE. 


NEW SONGS OF GREAT SUPERIORITY FOR 
THE SERVICE OF 


Song in the Sunday-school. 


339 NUMBERS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
MUSIC BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS. 


The book is very convenient in size and shape, and 
may be easily carried in the pocket. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. 
Rw A copy in paper cover sent on receipt of 2 cents. 
a@ Specimen Pages free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
_ NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1882. 53 


Plain, Pure, ‘ 
and . 
Powerful 
Words. 
Fresh, Strong, 
and 
Stirring Melodies. g 


The are one-fourth larger than those 
of other ks. The type is much larger and 
clearer! Before adopting any other book be sure 
and examine Morning Light! Price by ex- 
press, $3.60 per doz. $30 per 100. By mail, # per doz. 





2, 


pow 


7 


me XI {sows 


id pus se 


reid 


| ‘81919894 Jue 
N 8, Quvi}g + Sif 


A rarecoliection ofS, 
| 8S. and Gospel Songs by 
* the popular authors, 


T. M. Towne and J.M 
Stillman, Filled with the most effective songs 
for Sunday-schools, Gospel Meetings, and the 
Home. Price by express only $2.50 per doz. $20 
per hundred. By mail, $2.90 per doz. 


Thousands of Sunday-schoo!s C 
have already adopted this hook ROW N 
OF 


of gems. Price reduced. By 
express, r doz., $25 per 100. 
By mail, #3.40 per doz, GLORY! g 
. 
Sample copies, each 25c. Specimen pages free. 
8S. W.STRAU B, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Chotrs, wait for Anthem Treasures, reddy in May. 





u9S ‘AVI AWYV 3uypnpou 
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BIV[NOIPO 10] 
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CHEAPEST. | 






Address, 


DAVID C. COOK, 


__ SAMPLES FREE. _ 
| BARLOW’S | Pr aeist racers 
WMDI@O BLUE): %."seoone se. Paitin? 








WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest selling 
Pictorial Books and Bibies. Prices reduced 43 a= 
cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 


nderdouk beads list of all other lemon squeezers; 

squeeze box lemons 20 minutes; also Coat Hook 

carried in vest pocket; useful for articles necessary to 
be hung up ; dealers wanted, 405 Grand 8t., N. Y. 


WANTED.— a.ents for “ L fe and Bible Studies" of 
GEORGE F. ENTECOST, 


Edited by Headley under . Pentecost’s direction. 

Over 450 pages, with steel portrait, $150. First two 
ts ordered 600 copies in two weeks. 

‘erms, etc., free. JAS. H. EARLE, Boston. 


AGENTS: AGENTS! AGENTS! 
fust published, th 








GEN. DODGES' bran’ new entitled 
rT 


HIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 
OUR WILD INDIANS 
Bake fire tr cee Pattern 


all others 10 to 1, and is the fastest ab 
ever published. Agents average 1 to 20 orders a da 
17th thowand m press. First class AGENTS W ANTE 
and Extra Terms given. Send for curculan 
b A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©0., Hartford, Conn. 
Elegant! Elevating! Entertaining: 


ULIA McNAIR WRIGHT’S Book 
“Practical Life.” {isi Avenues of Life 
‘Thee. 1.Ouy)er,D.D., Says: ‘/ gm quite delighted 


To te x ; Ree Fa fee 33 .. 
MANHANSET HOUSE, | =eecugeege cet 
° SHELTER ISLAND, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. gare colored plates. Prices low., Terms fneral Sates rind 
WILSON & CHATFIELD, - - - ~- Proprietors. | qj 


VS WceURDY £05, Phisidiphia: Pe? 
GENTS WA R 
This Paradise of Summer Resorts will cpen for the season, Saturday, June 24, 1882. T 
Transient Rates, $4.00 per Day. 
oo sae over 250 beat loved te 


¥ 
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jmomeeenaiiftigresdanainngrgetanentiganntigial } 
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FOR TH OME CIRCLE. An t vol- 
¢ Gems of Son ther- 


ume 
ed 
rate, n 100! Here, onl -50. No book 
like it. Raid Ad hing ‘No Senieenttet Binks ori be im- 
women: Eminent citizens say: “A treasury of p/eas- 
ure Sor every home and every day.”—O.H.Tiffany,D.D. 
Pel ‘t iy cy 1b Soom Ge ae FL Robbins D D. 
.D.D. e Gems." FP. ns,D. 
Three million homes want this book, hence it offers the 
grandest chance to make money quick and easy. For 
full particulars, address HUBBARD BROS. Pivia. Pa 
BEATTY’S ORGANS 27 stops, $90. Pianos $125. Fac- 
ome (Ory ruoning day & night. Catalogue free. 
Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


NANGS bce reesce'sraaeees 
wy aa ated ong aay pn 
These happy children are singing from HORACE WATERS & CO., 826 B’way, N.Y. 


VOICE OF JOY, Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 













































the latest Suriday School kk published by Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati,O. It is a hand- Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
some book, full of beautiful sgngs. A sample copy, in Paper Cover, sent by mail for ZrOy, Y - Y., manufacture # superior quality of Bells 
$4.00. fees A... tree to parties needing bells. a 
Address FILLMORE BROS., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. "1 : BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
LESSON LEA VES hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
s 
MENEELY BELL FUUNURY. 
. With questions, notes, home readi: marginal references, etc. The leaves for each ysvorably Bapwe to Ge pm 
apd other delis, also Chimes and Peal 
| year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or er quantities. Con- wart a aa" ae ae z 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
in use, 
THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
| have desired to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
the place of other lesson helps, but isa valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
| for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
| 


ior 
%cts. Board Covers, per dozen by express, $3.60; by mail, tention given to Church Belis. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, o. 
THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be 
i i argi 
| month are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a oe. Coens See wi 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the sthoiars. It does not take 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
| quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 


| From George A. Bell, Su of the Central Sar 8. 8. (Rev. Dr. Boudder’ s). 

“Some weeks ago there was a discussion in a meet we of Sunday-school superintendents, In this city, on the 
| question, ‘ How can we increase the reading or study of the lessons in the homes of the scholars?’ It was the 
| almost universal Vig! that the lessons were not studied and not often even read before the session of the 
| schoo] commenced. An idea thrown out at the meeting develo into this experimental plan. A ‘ Quection 
| Leaf’ was arranged with some simple questions, spaces to ow of an answer being written in after each 
| puestion. One or two of the questions ed tor replies outside of the immediate lesson, the references 

given, thus ne tating the opening of the Bible itself to get the answers. The replies were required to be 
| written with ink, and this the scholar would have to do at home. Each ‘Question Leat’ ended with the ques- 
| tion: ‘ Have you read this lesson at home?’ and each leaf was required to be signed by the scholar. e 
| experiment was tried by eight or nine of our active schools, and the result was so satistactory that it has been 
| resolved to continue it for the remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly Review.” 
| From H. B. White, Superintendent of Mi ee Sento, Seta es 2 N. K, BR 
“We have used the Question Papers during this Fe phn he very satisfactory results. They have induced 
more lesson study at home by the scholars, exci an interest in the lessons among many of the D oy = Hires’ Im 
I otten hear now of tee parents sitting down with their children to help study out the answers, that right 
nD. 


POUR SIZES 
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Root Beer, 
| answers may be fede’ peiedeiees, Sa 
| JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, wires on sosige ol SBetms “Adit ws a, me 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


TH NDAY SCHOO MES. Published 
weekly at the following rates, which Include 

















postage. 
4 copies $2.00 each. 
oo 6tod 160 “ 
Ld 10 to 19 13 “ 
bt) es or more. 10 * 
vellow lapel on each shows up to what date 
a subservber has paid, publisher does not by that 
date receive a the subscriber that the paper 
be discontimerd continue to send it, The paper 


e 
to one address, sent separately to 
the scinb will Ail be discontinned at the expiration of the 


sabsort 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a, bm ad 
carefal to name not onl 

ey wish it sent, but also Ar one to 
t. All addresses should include 


n writing to renew either a single or club 

scbecri prion. "ie caunbetion Gk with which his name has 
ot been known to the By will please 
give the name of the persen to the paper or 





pa have heretofore been sent. 

riendn,canrhaye specnen Sop sent ree from ta 

Cdise th cay tharoke 

pay Rd, WEEKLY Beeon LEAP. A separate leaf 
copies, one $ .60 

100 mover. 





Ft 
ME 


7.20 
00 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 





THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leat for each 
Printed’on ee 
ten answers to questions lesson. 





1d ‘all the prinete 
F9 aby al grams ne ee 


ADVERTISING RATES, 






al 
@ in 
in the Business Depa tment wilt be Sete 
50 cents per ine'forench invertion at any 7 eenece B. 
aMtuuiuve. - 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(RSTABLISHED 1848,) 
Ringe Sannin mounted ee re Diamond Ear- 


RS. will send them b: 
aiatne Be eprens, Ly to inspection. 4 
GOODS SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF 
REFERENCE. 
































WHEN YOU DO YOUR 
SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 











Street Depot to our door. 


bring you direct. We 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through: 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
If you come through Camden, N. J., 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
have prov ided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. ° 


if you order by letter, 


If you come 





Silks, etc. 





money if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Hall Square. 








Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Wear and Housekeeping Appointments, 


We send without charge, 




























cass 


THE YNITED STATES MAIL 
aET Het SEED STORE mins ooo 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 


hey are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 
F500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
cultivation. Ask your MasckeonGy for em & in ee sealed 


o1 dro 1 card for price: ac 
DAVID L roy wee Be H & SONS, 2] and 23'S. Sixth Street. Philadelphia. 


The character o LANDRETH’S SEEDS 








BEST \AVHEAT 
exo GRAZING LANI'S ane rouno on 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


m MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBA~€ FOR IMPROVE 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FoR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS | 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lino Aar. 
| Merion THe Paver, Sr. Paw. Minn. 


CHAMPION 
IRON FENCE CO. 


KENTON, OHIO. 
The most extensive Railing Works 
in the United States. 












Received HIGHEST AWARDS at Cen- 
tennial, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta Expositions. DI- 
PLOMAS at Detroit, Toronto, Canada, Spring- 
ficld, TIL, and other State Fairs. Also Manufacture 
thee CELEBRATED OHLO CHAMPION 
FORCE PUMP. The Best Pump Made. 
(Located at Kenton, to avoid City expenses.) 
Send for Mlustrated Catalogue (75 pages), 


The Best ts th 
“THRESHERS== |* 
pi ener ‘oO 


free. THE AULTMAN 4 TAYLOR 00..M 





MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Su mn and Chemist, now 
iraveling in this or untry, says enye that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Po here are worthless trash. Hesays 
that Sheridan's Condition Po aw Gbes sxe abso- 
lutely pave d immensely valuable. Nothing on 
carth wil l make hens lay + dan’s Condi- 
tion Powders. Dose, one teaspoon one vint 
food. Sold everywhere, or > aent by mail for eight 
letter stam ps, 

I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SENT EREEL 


Profitsand General Statistics, 
Address, American Mf’g. 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


— 


SPranasd GLASTIC. TRUSS 


I ers, is cu mpenape, with Self- 
ajas Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to al! positions of the bod 

es a the ballin the cup ho! 4 


ure just as a 
would with the finger. With nitent ressure the H exnia 






























is held securely and rable. e cer- 
a It + ee! ane, Se Po gy see bv mail. 
Circulars iss Oo., Chicago, Tl. 





AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord itself. “A’ 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking ot 


KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
4 Uiherty Plane. N.Y. 


THERE ARE ‘ABOUT 1000 BOYS 
“im. GIRARD COLLEGE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
— The directors are among our ablest 
men, and gal 9 months’ trial, no 
=) shoe exce P 
the “SOLAR TIP” is used. 
No mo etroubdiein 1 atting the feet; 
over bed r cent. is saved in = 


oost,aed perfect content to Bo 
fteward, and Matron is secur 
Take none without the Trade-Mark. 


JOHN MUNDELL & CO., PHILA. 


4 retail by HY, HF. eget, 47 Bight Ave, New York. 
. BK. Greneen, % Warren &8t.. N. Y., at wholesale. 











WORTH REPEATING. 


THE SILENCE OF SCRIPTURE. 


{From Tennyson's In Memortam.] 





When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded,—if he yearned 

To hear her weeping by his grave ? 


“Where wert thou, brother, those fourdays?’’ 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which telling what it is to die 

Had surely added praise to praise. 


From every house the neighbors met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound ; 
A solemn gladness even crowned 

The purple brows of Olivet. 


“ Behold a man raised up by Christ !” 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it not; or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist. 





THE WORTH OF LIFE. 


{From Westminster Sermons, by the late Dean 
Stanley.] 

To die is gain. Who is there that has 
not from time to time felt this as he looks 
at the sufferings of this mortal life; as he 
thinks of the wearing nights and days of 
sickness, of the restlessness, the sinking, 
the pain, the despair, the distress of the 
watchers, the prolonged agony of the by- 
standers ; as he lonks at the miseries of this 
sinful world,—the disappointments of bril- 
liant hopes, the sore temptations to evil, 
the multiplied chances of failure? Who, 
as he thus thinks of himself or of others, 
has not been moved to say, from time to 
time, “Oh that I had the wings of a dove 
that I might fly away and be at rest!” 

For ourselves and for those we love, and 
for those whose lives are fraught with so 
many chances of fatal shipwreck, we may 
well long for that day when we and they 
shall have shuffled off this mortal coil; 
when we shall have done with the anxious 
trials and the paltry pie, the baffled 
hopes, the grinding toil of the great Baby- 
lon of this harassing world ; when we shall 
have escaped from the burden and heat of 
the day, from the roar and tumult of the 
swollen torrent of life, to be with those 
beloved departed, 


“Who in the mountain grots of Eden lie, 
And hear the fourfold river as it murmurs by.” 


In this sense death is and must be s gain 
to all. And it is by reflecting on this clear 
gain that the mind bows itself to the 
Supreme Will, and the heart nerves itself 
to the terrible thought of the Jast dread 
summons from all that we see and love in 
this earthly scene. It is for this that we 
commit the soul with such assured con- 
fidence into the hands of its faithful Cre- 
ator and most merciful Saviour. 

But the Apostle tells us that after all 
there is something yet greater than the 
gain and rest of death, and that is the 
struggle and victory of life. Death was 
gain to him, but life was something more. 
“To live is Christ.” Death in the one 
sense is the gate of life eternal; but life— 
this mortal life—is the only true gate of a 
happy and peaceful death. It is in life— 
in the wear and tear of life—that those 
graces must be wrought and fashioned 
which perfect the soul, immortal over 
death. ‘“Reckon yourselves,” says the 
Apostle, “to be dead tosin.” But there is 
something much more than this: “ Reckon 
yourselves to be alive to God through 


and soul, not the worthlessness but the 
infinite preciousness of life. 

The Christian, the believer in God and 
Christ, has, or ought to have, the abiding 
consciousness that in life there is the very 
work, the very presence, of Christ. As 
mankind advances in Christianity, the 
human soul becomes more precious, more 
sacred. By leaving our work here before 
the time, we should leave his work undone. 
By turning our backs in self-will or im- 
patience on this mortal scene, we should 
be turning our hacks on him who is in 
these very sufferings and struggles most 
assuredly to be found. 

Every kindness done to others in our 
daily walk, every attempt to maxe others 
happy, every prejudice overcome, every 
truth more clearly perceived, every diffi- 
culty subdued, every sin left behind, every 
temptation trampled under foot, every step 
forward in the cause of good, is a step 
nearer to the life of Christ, through which 
only death canbeagain tous, Death may 
be great, but life is greater still. Death 
may be a state to be desired for ourselves, 
rejoiced in for others, but life is the state 
in which Christ makes himself known to 
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us, and through which we must make our- 
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selves known to him. He sanctified and 
glorified every a8 a of it. He wasa liit'e 
child, and showed us how good it was to 
be obedient to our parents, how dear to a 
mother a child should be; how he never 
forgot her, but even on the cross thought 
of what would soothe and comfort her. 
He grew up to boyhood, he showed us how 
to learn, both by hearing and asking ques- 
tions ; how early he could be busied in 
doing his Father's work. He showed us 
in full manhood, how, in the midst of the 
world, and of constant pressing duties, 
many coming and going, in feasting and 
in company, no less than in serious 
moments, he was still the same divine 
Master and Friend. He showed us in the 
desolation and solitude of Gethsemane and 
Oaivary, when he seemed to be left unsup- 
ported to himself, that he was yet not 
alone, because the Father was with him. 
This is the way in which this poor human 
life mav heeome a divine life, may become 

a life of Christ. 

‘nereture, when we apply these words 
and thoughts to ourselves, what isit but to 
dwell not on the misuse, but upon the use, 
of our existence? Think how much yet 
remains to be done in the thirty, twenty, 
yes, even in the ten years, or perhaps in 
the one year, perhaps even in the one day, 
that yet may remain to us. Despise it 
not; neglect it not; cherish, en!arge, im- 
prove this vast, this inestimable gift, whilst 
it is granted to us with its inestimable 
opportunities, with its boundless capacities, 
with its glorious hopes, with its indis- 
pensable calls, with its immense results. 
with its rare chances of repentance, of 
improvement, even for the humble:t and 
weakest amongst us. 





All the Gold and Diamond Mines of the 
Earth are of iess value then one healing Sprin The 
Seltzer “pa is worth all the treasures of California 
ana Pern, and it has this advantage over them: 
o emistry can reproduce it. In TARKANT’S SELTZER 
APERIFNT its remedial ingredients are all present— 
while every useless element is omitted. The effect of 
this delicious efferve-cent preparation in dyspepsia, 
sick hea*ache, heartburn, biliousness, constipation, 
and * ervous weak ness, are among n edical marvels 


which must be guuerenced to be believed. 
: _ SOLD — BY AL. I _DRUGGISTS. 





FLUI ID BEEF 


ALY PERFECT BEEF T 

CHE MIC re tC ANALYSi=: By WM. TLARK NESS 

F.CS&,L., Analytical Chemist to the British Government 
LABORATORY, Somerset House, London, Eng. 

“T have made a very careful c hemical analysis and 
maT examination of Johnston’s Fluid Beef 
and find it to contain in bovery. gy parts: 
Moisture ° . 
Albumen and Gelatine r 
Fibrin in a readily soluble form 87.48 § forming food. 
Ash or Mineral Matter . . 14.57— 100.00 

“The mineral matter is rich in phosphates. The 
microscopical examination shows the Fiuid Beet to 
contain good, sound beef, ground to a very fine powder. 
There is not the slightest trace of fungus, spores, or 
any other organism which would proguce decomposi- 
tion. I consider this a most valuble preparation, — 
bining, as it does, a concentrated extract 
solid beef itsel/,—the latter beingin a form 
ed.” R.SHOKMAKER & Co., Sole Agents, 
Druggists and Grocers. 202..407.. 4om.. and 160%. cans 
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PREMIER CLASS. 


Prepared from 
fruits 


tropical 
and planta. 


A Mepico-rrvuiTr LOZENGE OF THE 
‘<peuies aApoaye pus ayes B se A[q Fy | 
4{ orgeise [[[4 nos pus ‘eou0 44 ALT, 


Is the best and most agreeable preparation 
in the world for constipation and the disorders that 
attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseous medicines, are especially pleased 
with its agreeable qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in al! 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 
usual objections common to them. Packed in 
bronzed tin b >xes only. 


Price, 25 cts. arge boxes, 50 cts. 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 












BLACKBOARD. 





A valuable aid to the teachers of the’ 
Size 24x31. Prices, 1 year, $2 nal 6m 
to auy minister or S. 8. Superinten 

delighted. Address, 







ath, #0. 





HAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 


Price, per year, $3.00 ; 6 months, $1.75; 3 months, $1.00. 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


LITTLE FroLks. 
6# Trial copies will be 
nd for samples, you will be 


LAUBR & YOST, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ours 1s by far the CHI EA PEST in the 
market. Size 32Ya48. Printed on heavy paper 
and ready for use. [lustrates the International 8. 8, Lessons. 


Printed on colored paper. 


sent 


Mention this Paper. 


> ~~ 


—_—____» 





GET THE BEST! 





volumes. Cloth, 

Sold only by subscription. 
Specimen pages of 

application. 





THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Entirely new and enlarged edition. 
$25: Sheep, $35; Half Russia, $40. 


the work, 
Agents wanted. 


Complete in fifteen 


with terms, sent free on 











Address, 8S. W. GREEN’S 


74 and 76 


SON, Publisher, 


Beekman Street, New York. 








steel portrait, $1.00. 


“f MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 








Price, bound in cloth, with fine 





“A Monel Superintendent. wad 


it. 
From The New York Tribune, 
“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. umbull, 


affording a valuable guide — the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religions instruction,” 
From The Inter-Ocean. Chicago, 

laid most valuable book. It is replete in just such 

peters as the Sunday-school worker needs, It is 

ol n, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
Prom The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model su tendent, and this 
pook telis h how he becamennch ; exhibits his methods 
les, t a OTeaae trams end caeneeee 
Edited so ably and intelligently. and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


rom The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
” We know not where there isa volume better worth 
rapog by Le hype haga of our Sabbath schools. 
A didactic state nent 
ought to be is well _ the exhibition of = true 
superintendent in his life is better. . . bs than 
superintendents will = by th ia book. We 
commend it to all of our ers as one worth owning 
and studying.” 
ae #. Searles, Jr., late ee 
ve committee of the International Sunday-school Con 


worker in the land. Th ngle on * A Coun- 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price ot 
the book to every sw ntendent and teacher who.s 
laboring in such a field. while every worker in A 
City Sunday-school’ will also be practically heiped 
by the Poo ome on that topic. 
From Sunday School Journal ( Methodist Mpsocenet) 
norte te is, perks the book among all the issues of 
the press pertai to Sunday-school work for the 
past five years, 


ot what a superintendent | 


pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superinten:tent did, and just how he dic 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by thiose who have reviewed it. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“ We hardly know of a volume which so ee 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the method- 
ot work that have been introduced by that sanctifie 
common-sense with which Mr. Haven was i.veiailly 
endowed.” 
From The Evening Transcript, Boston, 


“ The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no in any condition 
in ne. or any community, why f pet os preceptr 
for his guidance, and ground for h oo 
in the labors and successes of this a faith, 1 and 
effective toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 
From The Hartford Courant. 

“ The volnme is carefully written in excellent, oe, 
cible English, and with a directness nat engages ~ 
holds the e attention to the narrative from beginnin 


en e story is one that will be of se +4 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to se 
cure the wide perusal it deserves. 
From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in qwere Sabbath-schoc! 
may, while, if some means could be devised bv 

hich deacons and other proumpent & enin genera! 

eould inwardly digest it, the effect could pe fal of be 
ing especially happy and favorable to all good.” 


+ | From The Baptist Teacher, Ph: 


vention. 
“This book should be in bre fp nm gf ot every Sun- | 
day-school, and in the Lege & very Sunday-schoc! 





tladeiphia, 
“Mr. Haven wasa man of acti, ity and power in 
Many relations, but he is lly. » d in hie 
a0 superintendent. This view makes his biog- 
rap 
and indeed to all Chris 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O ( United Brethren, 

“Ttis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sup 
day-school superintendent ought to be. but the stor, 
of what‘an earnest, devoted superintendent actual 
was. Itis written in a comp but warm style, and} 
rich in every page with valuable suggestion to supe. - 
intendents and teachers.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Coda, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoz mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, ana 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture. 





GET &« RICH TH siling 077 Robher Stamne and Masie, 
free. L. P. Bissell & Oo,, Cleveland,O 











The novelty and exceptional | 


SPYLE'S 








THE BEST THING KNOWN FoR 
W.ASHING“° BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
Xo family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
Non-E xplosive, 


THE 


‘The onlyOil Stove made 
“ith Wire Gauze inside 
the Reseryvcir, on the 
principle of theSirHum- 
pory Coveney See, 

‘or use in mines, thus 
making itabsolately 
non-explosive. 

Will not smoke when 

laced in a dranght. 

eservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotcb 
( ranite, 

Our 1882 Stove has improved Bake Oven, Sloan’s 
Hinged Chimney Fronts, and many other valuable 
improvements. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

you want our beautiful cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the hal at a six cents tage. 


Licensed Under 
Mitchel) Patent, 


The Adams & 
45 Summer St., Boston. | 100 Beekman At., N. Y. 
9% Lake St., Chicago, 7 E. Fourteenth B8t., N. Y. 





of value to all as “-- Lapeer eens workers | 





27 Stops, | 0 Sets Reeds, $90 
Case, B Oxtares, 


iollere’ ae. 


ENOnMous SUOCESS. Sales ov 4 
demand 


demand norea Pac aieitt PE Rha 


Cars here, Stool, Book de, eo it 

after one ‘2 ust you are Organ wi 
fom mefond the money nothing can be faire 

‘ome and — jam) pangruspent. Leave N. Af City, 

me Lees 8.30 a, m. or 1p, m. 

son only € Gs, Washington at 1 or 

m. ren tae at se or re | Ad dy m. ee Pyvor 

salen trees cago, Richmond d, Phila., Bosto: 
t Sireular,’’) — wrod to to pay 
iexcursion Houte comme any w 

with ; ovis meetes all Comins 
ap fortes $125 to $1600, 

free. Address or call upon 


DANTEL F. BEATTY, Washington, lew Jersey 








Church Sets Complete, $35 to $500. 


lhe Largest Stock in the United S:ates. 
pein THERE MANOPACI Re 
48 CANAL STRERT. Boevron. 


ARTISTIC. 





MB, 
59 Carmine Street, New York, 
FOR HAND BOOK. 


-SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS: 


Made of Merino and Silk, New and Beautiful Designs 
from $1.50 to $10.00. 





CLARENCE A. HART *é& CO., 
1338 NoRTH THIRD STREET, PHILADKLPHIA, Pa. 
Send for illustrated price-list, 





TER NS 
MAGIC STE PREOPTICONS 


ET: MILLIGAN 











FARSON’S 


REFRIGERATORS 


All the Latest Improve 
ments. Fifty Samples to 
select from. 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


a@ Write for circulars, or 
examine the styles at 


220 and Dock STREET, 
(bel. Walnut) Pura., Pa. 


Satisfaction @Quaranteed, 


Employment for Ladies. 


The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
cinnati are now manufacturing and ms or in 
their new ing Supporters for Lad iow and 
Children, and their unequaled Skirt Sas 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents ot 
them in every household. iF agents eve 
tp) where ineet with reacly success and make hand- 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se- 
cure exclusive territory. Address 
Queen City Suspender Co., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
or Leading Physicians recommend these Supporters. LO 























‘ubseribers wishing t) keep their copies of 
The Sunday School ‘Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send b mail,’ postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $150. These 
binders have been made expressly tor The 
Sunday School Times, and are ot the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address; 

JOHN D, WATTLES, PusiisHeEr, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times tor December 13, 1879, led to their reissue 
in a form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation. All the articles 
having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods of using the Bible itself and the various 
helps to its right understanding, have been collected 
under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 96 page pamphlet, 





co. 
WHY STUDY TES ais KE? 
By the Rev. . on Renee, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE Or BIBLE eryey. : 


ay ner iote M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
0 Protessor Kasil Phelps, D.D. 
og” wa big a 9 OUR ENGL ai bet yf 
4 the Rev. A. Scrivener, O.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EX PCATNING BORI {Prune 
y Protessor J. L. M. thee, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE Py 


HELPS TO dg LS 
cp 8. Philip Schade D. D., LL.D. 
HOW TO Usk COMM ENTAKR 
By ome ht Rev. C. J, Ellicott. D.D., Bishop 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE an ON THE BOOK. 
Brine Ww.M. promaeon, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM OnE TAL DISCOVER 


Protessor Gore Fox Soothes, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM ERN ERS AND 
CUSTO. 





By Tanne anc Hi. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

zie the Rev. Edmond ais Pressense, D. 
PROMOTING p IBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


By Chancellor Howard ence D.D., LL.D, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“AY valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
tully and studied. It contains in Ae com 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordla’ 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. An —_ 
Oe ves = better r understand ne of ithe, ySeript 
w welcom ose Who know the valu 
word of God, het hriaion Journal eronte.CoA 


“The blisher ot The Sunda: Skew Times has 
ey @ really valuab! reelcs 


performed to the Christian 
public in petite Prateey MA pened form the 
series of papers publ in the ear the begin- 
ning of tn Fee It is a convenient Tittle Jet of 
about gion ate n the breast 
pocket. St com m prises rs by some 
of the eminent % writore”—-The Daily 
Journal, WV. ¥. 

Lien help tothe intelligent use of the Bible. 
—T he Morning Star, Be N. 


“A timely, manual on the word of God, 
It is a series o brief ex essays by eminent divines, well 
ada to promote a more [Intelligent ——s CY 
Hey ee See of those who 
a time when there are many subtl Sandee A 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that defense wf th these 
attacks Is an Intelligent acquaintance the treas- 
ures of truth, which the Binle contains.” —7 he Chris- 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 


“A bays oma little book.” — The Advance, Chicago, TU. 
“Wead every Sunday-school teacher to procu 
a copy of This little work; it cannot be attentively 

without ee it furnishes material for | imme- 
diate use and use and val uable light for fur for further guidance.”— 


one a tints tne will be special spesteliz waste to Sun- 
‘ gyn Decry mag mo ner are | — consider- 
assistance in interpreting an undessanting 
Sorteu re.”—The he .@oapet Banner. Augusta, Maine. 
“Tt is an excellent york to place in the hand ot 
beet teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
“These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants af & the oe, ons oa. ina small com- 
pass, & amount of valuable matter.” — 
American Christian Review, tt tito. 


bs Very valuable to the _— student.” The Chris- 
tian 





“ Bible students will o well to procure a copy.”— 
Ihe Central Christian Sscbddam ia ted Louis, Mo. 


Sent by mail, weegeld, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Cheatnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


FSTERBROG 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 332, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York 
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PENS 









MINNESOTA STATE 4°2'S 


30-30 year, 4 1-2 recent, able in Ne 
Verk. Price, 101 one interes z. “g 


Fer sale by 
PRESTON, KEAN, & CO., 
Baukers, Chicago. 
FOR SALE. sci, pangs. Bc 


perance ) Cojenination Com- 
(2240 acres). 


to selection out be re a mill 





acre, $1.20 cash, the balance in * yen; expected 
to Ws je iv va" be) within @vo. Aadress 
W. F, METCALP, 28 ToronTo 8r., Toronto, Canada. 


THE LONDON ‘HEARING HORN. 


selene Beedsa®* ts one » A, 
een enrer ented 
Persons purchasing  toaee ean return 
them tf they 20 not prove benelicial. 
Pata feeturers and retail 


ATS comPANY. | 
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ONLY $94 FOR 10 DAYS. 


SPECIAL TEN DAY OFFER TO THE READERS OF | have been traced from the first sold in a new 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. | neighborhood 


I desire the following described Pipe-top | The following offer is positively ae for 
Beethoven Organ introduced among the readers | only ten days from date of to-day” s Sunday 
of The Sunday School Times without a mo- | School Times. This newspaper must be re- 
ment’s delay, so that all can see and appreciate | turned to secure this special price. If mailed 
its wonder ul merits and stop combination | from your t office within ten days from this 
effects. Now, if you will EMIT ME_ date, it will be received, not otherwise, or you 
Ninety-four ($94.00) Dollars, I will ship may accept by telegraph on the last day, and 
you this Organ immediately, and send you a remit by mail on that day. I shall POSI- 
receipted bill in full for $109.75, which is | TIVELY refuse all orders under $109.75, 
the regular and only price at which this Organ unless accompanied with this gpl and pay- 
is sold. The price will soon be advanced to | ment must be mailed within ten days as speci- 
$144.75, on account of the increase in the fied. 
price of labor and materials used in itscon-| As this special offer is limited and will not 
struction. be repeated, if you have not all the money in 

gea-\ desire this instrument introduced | hand, it will pay you to borrow a part from 
without delay, and make this special offer so | your friends, and thus secure the best organ 
you may order one now. I look tofuture sales | that can be ‘offered, at a less price than an 
for my profit, as the Beethoven makes me preong gm by "other makers is usually 
thousands of friends, I regard this manner | sold a 


of introducing it better than spending hun- | vere truly yours, DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
dreds of dollars in newspaper advertising. | 
Dated, leas tite iti N. J4 June 17, 1882. 


The Organ speaks for itself. Often 20 sal sales | 
EBEATTY’S « , £2°5,.2°% v} ORGANS 
Suitable for the Parlor, Chapel, Lodge, Church or Sabbath School. 


This  ponutitul L Tipe ron Orne 
nade from seas Wainut. 
i will standthe test of any climate, 

a6 is elegantly proportioned, tho 
pives s pes are tiluminated with bril- 

ant colors 
ornately carved “the yn a 
rubbed yar 
ey 16 “dirt ar das duet - It called 
Yas its musical 


eifects STONE mos y wonderful et 
produced at pow ay st ice, hence itis ¥ 
named: af orld’s greatest | 


i ‘or the rpose of placing this 
ix Top Organ upon the market 
Ee out delay,so that all ma 
uaint themselves wit! “its 
aan have eat the price for 
the present at 0 


$109.75 | 


which Includes a solid walnut 
Organ Bench, Music and Book, ¥ 
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tone, (8)Viola Dolce, 4 ft. tone, (0) 
—— pressione, 8 ft. tone, (11) 
French Horn a ft. bree (az a 

£olian, (13) um 
ay $2 Echo, r) tt. tone, (5) Dulei- 
8 ft, tone, 46) ———- 8 ft, 


cons (17) Voix , & ft. tone, 

18) Violina, 4 ft. ont (19) Vox Ju: 

ilante, rend 6 4 feet tone, (20) Pic- 

colo, 2 7h to! (21 Cow Har- 

monique, (22) Forte, = 

23) Grand O: nee Stop, (24) "Stenme mae ws 
ight Knee 8 (25) Automatic see 

Valve Sto Right Duplex 


Damper, uplex Damper. 
With d and thri acces- 
sory and combination eff 


10 Sets Reeds. 


contains 10 full 
GOLDEN TONGUE 4 


ranged on a ne an 
pian Surpassing 

empts at org 7. 

pr ht Bellows, oe B sections, 


vi an inc! Retfows mands 
the > wuahinghe of of be! 
by other manufacture: 
with Steel § uae 


Slidin; ¢ 

plated, Biogen places on peda 
icKe 

which neverrustor wear, besides 

; 2 ving. 

or mo % =e rgan 

hereafter an elegant solid organ 

Bench will be sent, Ly Fy charge. 

This superior e ordinary 

stool for Oran, us use and is more 
ornam 

been improved and ‘ected 

first invented, and 


ac y. 

Order by Mail—Remit 
y Bank Draft, Post Office Money 
tered Letter, ei by 


NEW STYLE, Noi 280%, SOLID WALNUT, CASE. 










er a Beethoven on one year’s trial re Circul 
prods one years use, Surely Illustrated Cata r Gharcerty Mid. cam a) 
nm 


othing can be fairer than Edition, before you webiste te buy elsewhere. 
Address or callupon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


can furnish them 
30,840 














id. Satisfac-jthis, @r; 
SATE usa PES aUS, oes, the, oMd paws 8 tot iene 


an ;a teed ly 63 Parior 

wilt on old plan ineve r moneyjand Cabinet Organs, $30 upwards. Pianofortes Grand, 
ary 7 pd aie a prompaly rotun td Seeks with in-/Square and Upright, $125 to to $1,600. ; é 
Ps; = | aromas is| If you cannot call and see me personally, be sure to 






George Keyes’ Son & Co, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Owing to the very backward season, we 
are offering unusual inducements in 
several lines of 


DRESS GOODS. 


Also particular bargains in Ladies’ Fine 
Cambric and Seersucker Suits. 





Send for our illustrated catalogue, giving 
prices of all kinds of dry goods and fancy 
goods. 


In 


PARASOLS, 


We are offering very attractive styles, at 
prices which cannot fail to attract. 


Do not mre pt to send for catalogue. 








We are winning a great 
success with Mail Orders. If 
you need clothing, ready made 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring Book 
for 1882. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oax HA tt, 
The Largest Retail Clothing House, 
Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. 








WORSTED 


27 CENT PACKAGE ASSORTED COLORS 
Contains more Zerhyr tnan is sold at stores for 
same price. F. GARDNER, Lynn. Mass. 


ba §sgs0 Wintour Gui: 


Bud Des 












8 for Kauiiti>- eink Sidekis ttens, 
ies’ Caps, Laces, stc., will » mailed to 
ape Bonen receipt of6 cts. Pion oy a 








“THe Suet BiAPMSTIONR ie 


MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 


This tamous waveis 
far Lhe cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets 
out of curl. ery — 


warranted. 
#5. #4 #. $8 fio, #12, and 
Best French Hair 
Switches. 


ae. es oz for 
BS . 7sEe . 


Saeos cotiteiseces 
third less than can be 
bought of any house 
in the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 

Goods forwarded_on Rp ey without money to 
any address in the United States. Send tor circular. 

JOHN MEDINA, 
Parts Hark Srore, 
#26 Washington Street (cor. euameer?, Boston, Masa. 








ice creaMF REELER 
KEATS THE WORLD 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


, ad for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa 
{to40Qts.) SAVES TIME,ICE,LABOR 
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